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CHAPTER I. 

How or why no more was said after those 
hurried words of Mr. St. Maur, Nora could 
never have told. Somehow, the quiet of the 
room where they stood was broken, and she 
fled away, forgetting her remaining engage- 
ments, and took shelter in her own room. 
There, the sounds of music came faintly, 
and the air was cool and fresh. A small 
fire glimmered peacefully, and some flowers 
on the table gave a faint delicate perfume. 
The lights had been put out, and she could 
only just see Jber way to the sofa, where she 
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sat down, leaning her head upon the cushion 
and waiting. 

She was not thinking, nor remembering, 
nor feeling; she was simply waiting. It 
seemed very ridiculous to her later, when 
she thought over her sensations ; but, how- 
ever ridiculous, it was true. She was waiting 
to awake, to open eyes and ears upon a real 
world, where things would be as they had 
been used to be, having a dim consciousness 
that slie had been hearing dream-voices 
just now. She did- not want to go to bed, 
though she felt tired enough; she did not 
want Watson to come to her, nor anything 
whatever to happen at present; she kept 

quite still in the soft gloom, until at last 
she dropped asleep. It was an odd thing 
for a girl to do under the circumstances; 
but odd things are so very apt to happen. 
She slept deeply and dreamlessly, and 
probably would have done so through the 
short remainder of the night, if Watson 
coming in, chilly and nervous, had not 
been frightened by the white. figure lying 
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on the couch, and awoke her with a 
scream. 

Then she got up, and allowed herself to be 
released from her ball dress, and was very 
soon sleeping again in a more orthodox 
fashion. But at seven o'clock she woke, 
with that complete clearness of all the 
senses which means that they are come on 
duty for the day. 

And naturally she began at once to think 
of what had happened to her last. What 
did it all mean? It was true, absolutely 
and entirely, that she had never thought of 
Mr. St. Maur as anything but a friend, never 

as an even possible lover ; and the more she 
reflected, the more certain she felt that every- 
body else had been equally unsuspicious. 
The reasons for believing in his platonic 
regard for her were clear enough ; but she 
now began to think them rather less strong 
than they had appeared to be until to-day. 
lie was fifteen years, at least, older than she 
was; but, to show the weakness of that 
point, she was perfectly aware that she had 
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at all. It is true that the heaviest weight 
she had thrown into Mr. St. Maur's was his 
love for her: if it should prove that that 
did not exist, then, indeed, the balance 
would be all in favour of freedom. 

But she did not check herself in throwing 
in a complete belief in Mr. St. Maur's word. 
She, who distrusted every man who paid 
any serious court to her, treated this, one 
man as a friend whose honour might be 
trusted. 

When she came downstairs, fresh as the 
morning in spite of all her anxieties, she 
had brought herself to this conclusion : — if 
Mr. St. Maur should declare to her seriously 
that he cared for her so much that he wished 
to sacrifice his long-prized independence, 
and to risk all the possible mortifications that 
might befall the poor husband of a rich 
wife for her sake, then she would not have 
the courage to deprive herself and him of 
this chance of happiness. But she hoped ho 
would leave her free for the present. Her 
judgment and one half of her aiSFections were 
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for him ; but the other half was rebellious, 
and shrank from all thought of marriage 
with absolute dislike. 

Nearly everybody was late that morning, 
and came dropping in to breakfast more or 
less languidly. Lady Hudson had followed 
Nora closely, and made her sit down beside 
her, that they might talk in comfort. The 
other seats near were filled, and when 
Mr. St. Maur and Sir Harry came in to- 
gether, the only vacant places were at the 
lower end of the table. Nora was glad; 
she did not want to be obliged to do more 
than say " Good morning," especially as she 
had felt an uncomfortable warmth in her 
cheeks as she said that. 

The l(idies dawdled, and she was glad to 
be one of the last to leave the table, after 
she had seen the gentlemen all disperse in 
various directions. She was going to follow 
Lady Hudson into the drawing-room, when 
Mrs. Robertson, who had been seized with a 
violent friendship for her since they had 
been in the house together, said, — 
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^' Do come for a walk, Miss Darcy. I 
always find it the yery best thing aiter a 
dance. We might go down to that pretty 
little lake in vthe park^ and explore for our- 
selves." 

^^With all my heart," she answered. 
" How soon shall you be ready ?" 

" Oh, in ten minutes at the furthest," 
Mrs. Robertson replied, confidently, and 
ran upstairs. 

Nora had good reason for thinking the 
ten minutes would be twenty, so she went 
leisurely to tell Lady Hudson where they 
were going. 

" Very well, my dear," said the hostess, 
good humouredly; "but will you plea 
remind Mrs. Robertson that Miss Main- 
waring is to be here to lunch — her old aunt, 
you know, whom it is very advisable for 
her to be on good terms with. Don^t let 
her forget to come in by half -past twelve, 
mil you ? " 

Nora promised, and was going out, when* 
Sir Harry came in, his handsome boyish 
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face looking oddly unlike itself, and as if 
something had, for once in his life, seriously 
vexed him. 

'^ Whereas Mr. St. Maur?" asked Lady 
Hudson. '^ I want him to come and help 
me about the new arrangement in the con- 
servatory." 

'^ I was coming to tell you that he has to 
go," Sir Harry said. 

'' Gro ? Altogether J do you mean ? " 

"Yes; he goes up to town by the half- 
past twelve train. I am going to order the 
cart for him at twelve." 

Nora had not been able to resist lingering 
for a moment. Now, however, she had 
heard enough, and hurried upstairs for her 
hat. 

" If we stay out till half -past twelve," she 
said to herself, " he will be safely off, and 
I shall see no more of him till we meet again 
in town." 

Much comforted, she got ready for her 
walk, and by-and-by started out with Mrs. 
Robertson for the lake or pool which 
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lay in one of the furthest corners of the 
park. 

It was a lovely morning; and as they 
left the principal road which led from the 
lodge to the house, and took a path shaded 
by a double row of magnificent beeches, 
Nora put everything else away from her 
for pure enjoyment of the present. The 
sky was by no means cloudless ; masses of 
vapoury white floated over it, and seemed 
to deepen its blue by contrast ; a soft wind 
stirred the budding branches, and murmured 
among them merrily. As they reached the 
lonelier parts of the park, Nora stopped 
more than once to admire the ferns uncurling 
themselves, brown and hairy, where by- 
and-by their green carpet would cover all 
the ground. Mrs. Robertson stopped, looked, 
and admired obediently. She was an 
'/ amiable woman," that is to say, she was 
so entirely without character of her own, that 
she always reflected in the most easy and 
charming way imaginable the character of 
the person nearest to her ; and Nora fancied 
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they were both equally enjoying themselves 
— as, perhaps, allowing for differences of 
nature, they really were. 

They walked on, sometimes briskly, some- 
times lingeringly, till they came to the 
shining pool lying blue under the blue sky 
and white under the clouds. It was verv 
small and solitary, but cheerful. They sat 
down on a bench placed near the margin, to 
rest and talk. 

Nora had delivered Lady Hudson's charge 
to Mrs. Robertson, but they had plenty of 
time to spare. It was only a little past 
eleven now, and they might stay here, if 
they chose, for an hour. They settled 
themselves comfortably, and Mrs. Robertson 
opened a book, in which she was in the 
habit of making sketches of the feeblest 
description, and began to make strokes 
intended to represent the scene before them. 
Nora sat idle ; she never could occupy her^ 
self in doing things perfectly futile. She 
could give her whole mind and energies to 
the doing of any piece of work which was 
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to serve a real piirpose, oven though the 
purpose were only to amuse a sick baby y 
but Mrs. Robertson's drawings and Mrs. 
Jermyn's perpetual embroideries were alike 
mysteries to her. 

** There is somebody coming," she said, 
presently, catching the sound of footsteps on 
the path leading from the house ; and next 
minute a footman, out of breath with haste, 
came up to them. 

"My lady sent me, ma'am," he said, "to 
say that Miss Mainwaring had arrived unex- 
pectedly, and would you please come in to 
see her." 

"Good gracious, my aunt!" cried Mrs.. 
Robertson, shutting her sketch-book in a 
hurry. " Oh, yes, I '11 come directly." 
Then, as the man went off, she added,. 
" Just like her ! — always taking one by 
surprise. All our nice morning spoiled. 
Really, it is quite extraordinary how selfish 
and tiresome a woman always grows when 
she is an old maid." 

"A warning for me," laughed Nora. "I 
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wonder if you would mind going back 
alone ? I am not wanted, and it is so 
pleasant here." 

" Oh, of course not. Do stay. It will 
be quite romantic, sitting here under the 
trees all by yourself. I should not wonder 
if you saw a mermaid." 

" I am afraid they don't like fresh water. 
Good-bye for the present." 

Nora had been unwilling to return to the 
house ; but to stay idly in the green soli- 
tude, looking at the sleeping waters of the 
lake, was not exactly the thing she would 
have chosen. She remained still for a few 
minutes, and then, getting up, started to 
explore the small extent of the park that 
lay before her. She found a few spring 
flowers, and dawdled away a quarter of an 
hour or so. Then she thought she would 
have one more look at the pool, and so go 
slowly back to the house. 
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CHAPTER II. 

As Nora skirted the park wall on her return 
from her ramble to the seat by the water, 
she heard a sound of wheels passing along 
the road close to her. The wall was much 
too high to see over ; but the soimd was like 
that of some light vehicle, such as Sir Harry's 
spring cart, and the road was the one which 
led to the Station. She looked at her watch. 

^' It must be he," she said to herself, 
and quickened her steps. 

But, as she passed the last tree-trunk, she 
saw somebody standing by the seat. " Then' 
he is not gone," . she said, recognizing Mr. 
St. Maur. 

She had to walk straight up to him ; and,. 
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as she had to do it, she did it quietly and 
to all appearance coolly. But she was 
vexed, rather frightened, — put out of all her 
calculations. 

" I thought you were gone," she said, and 
immediately perceived that her speech was 
hardly civil. 

*^ I am just going. Hudson has sent the 
cart round, and I am going to join it at the 
little gate in the park wall over there. I 
have but five minutes to spare." 

^^ But this is on the way to nowhere," she 
answered, again saying the words and then 
wishing them unsaid. 

^' Mrs. Robertson told me you were hero. 
1 was glad of the chance of speaking to you 
tigahi for a moment. I want you to say 
good-bye, and to forgive me." 

^^ I liave nothing to forgive. We are not 
very old friends in reality, but I have always 
felt as if we were; and if you sec me doing 
wronji*, and tell me of it, it is only acting 
like a true friend." 

*^ You do believe, then, in my — regard 
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for you? You don't suspect me of being 
one of those men you despise so heartily, 
but who never see your contempt as long as 
they have a hope of your fortune ? " 

^^ Have I ever had any reason to think so 
ill of you ? " 

"Not till yesterday, I believe. But last 
night I said words which might have made 
you think you had." 

He stopped, looking at her with oppressive 
intentness; and she found that it was no 
use to try to be indifferent. A hot, painful 
colour flushed her cheeks, and she was 
obliged to look down at the grass instead 
of at him. 

" No ; I am not so suspicious as that, even 
yet," she answered, quickly. " But it must 
be time you were gone." 

He held out his hand, for his good-bye, 
as she thought ; but when he had hold of 
hers, he kept it firmly. 

" Yes, I must go," he said, in a troubled 
voice; "but I cannot, until you have said, 
* I forgive you.' " 
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" I forgive you, then, since you will have 

it 80." 

"You must either start at once, or make 
up your mind to lose this train." 

'^ I know. But you know that I am not 
proof against all temptations. Be kind, and 
answer one more question." 

" Ask quickly, then." 

" You know that I am poor ; you know 
only too well that you are rich. Do you 
believe that last night, when I said, ^ I love 
you,' I spoke the truth ? " 

She lifted her head by an effort, and 
looked at him. 

" Cannot you say you do believe it?" ho 
repeated, urgent and full of anxiety. 

"I suppose I can." 

The words dropped from her lips tremu- 
lous, and unwillingly spoken. 

"It is true," he went on more rapidly, 
" and will be as long as I live. Now, when 
there is no doubt about my fault, say again, 
^ I forgive you.' " 

VOL. III. c 
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She suddenly drew her hand from his, 
and, standing a step apart from him, she 
steadied her voice and look to answer. 

" That would be foolish. Any woman, if 
slie believes she is really loved, must feel 
herself honoured." 

" Nora ! are you laughing at me ? " 
" You must go," she cried, as he somehow 
got possession of her hand again. 
" Now ? when I must say more.'^ 
^' Yes, now ; or, if not, I must." 
" When do you come to town ? " 
" On Monday." 

^' On Monday, then, I may see you? Are 
you going out that day ? " 
*^ No. We shall be alone." 
" May I come at nine o'clock?" 
" Yes. There is a quarter past twelve 
striking." 

*^ Good-bye, then." 

He was gone at last, hurrying across the 
rougher grass of the park to the little door, 
where the horse and man, equally impatient, 
were waiting for him. Nora, listening intently, 
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could liear them drive off along the road, 
and tlien turned slowly towards the house, 
knowing that she must go in at once, or else 
risk questions by coming in late for luncheon. 
She was perfectly clear as to what she 
had done, and as to its inevitable effects upon 
her future life ; but though she had virtually 
pledged herself, and though she. had not the 
slightest intention of trying to avoid the 
consequences of her own words, she found 
herself in no condition of ecstatic happiness. 
There remained in her mind a certain sub- 
stratum of doubt whether it were better to 
bear those ills she had, or fly to others that 
she knew not of, — a doubt, not of Mr. St. 
Maur, but of herself and of her future life. 
Her thoughts turned to the two courtships 
of which she had seen most. Mariana and 
Alick Forsyth had loved and married under 
her very eyes, and how happy they had 
been and were ! Not a romantic pair, by 
any means, but so sure of themselves and 
of each other; so brave, being together, to 
meet any fortune that might befall them. 
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She would have given the world to feel as 
she knew Mariana had felt. " But the curse 
of gold never came upon her ! " she sighed ; 
and then she thought of Bertie and his beau- 
tiful wife. Why had that marriage ended 
so tragically? There had been love and 
trust enough on one side there. Would 
liers perhaps end like that, in ruin and some 
mysterious trouble ? 

Vexed with herself, and hardly able to 
shake off her' thoughts as she entered the 
house, she hurried upstairs, and, throwing 
off her hat, bathed her face and hands in 
cold water. She felt as if she had been 
crying, though she had not, and she would 
have greatly preferred staying in her room 
for the present, if shie had dared. 

But there was no help. She must go 
down, and let nobody imagine anything had 
happened to disturb her. She knew that 
any suspicion of the real state of affairs 
would be a cruel blow to Lady Hudson, and 
she dreaded vexing anybody who had been 
kind to her. All the time the meal lasted 
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she tried to keep lier thoughts tied to the 
talk that was going on ; but it was not easy, 
and it was made more difficult by Sir Harry. 
He had the same disturbed air she had 
noticed in tlie morning, and slie would have 
supposed it only meant annoyance at Mr. 
St. Maur's departure, if she had not been 
made uncomfortably aware that she herself 
was somehow or other mixed up in his 
cause of discomfort. She was really 
glad when he came to her, as they were 
leaving the table, and asked if she would 
ride with him. Some of the others were 
going out; but she knew it would be 
possible for Sir Harry to tell her the mean- 
ing of his gloomy looks, if that was what 
he wanted, and she said ^^ Yes " without 
hesitation. 

The party started ofF, rather scattered 
from the first, and it was not very long 
before the two found themselves well out of 
hearing of the rest. But Sir Harry, though 
he had manoeuvred for this, seemed now to 
have no inclination to speak. 
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Nora was impatient. The day had tried 
her in more ways than one. 

" I fancied," she said, *^ that you had 
something to say to me." 

^^ Yes," he answered quickly, "I have; 
but, upon my word, I do not know how to 
begin. You won't think me impertinent, 
will you ? " 

*^ I don't know," she replied, laughing a 
little at the unnatural seriousness of his 
manner. *^ I will allow you to say any- 
thing to me that you would have a right 
to say if you were my brother. Will that 
do?" 

^^Yes, I hope so. Well, then, St. Maur 
told me why he was going away to- 
day." 

**Did he?" said Nora, really surprised, 
for she fancied Mr. St. Maur was pre- 
eminently a man who could keep his own 
secrets, and who would be most unwilling 
to expose himself to condolence. Was it 
possible, then, that while he pretended to be 
in such doubt of her, he had been confident 
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of success? The thouo:ht flashed throuo^li 
her mind uncomfortably. 
• '^ He told me," Sir Harry went on, '' that 
ho was afraid of staying any longer, because 
he could not be sure of — of being able to 
hold his tongue, in fact. It is very odd," 
he said, with a puzzled face. ^^I never 
could have thought he would have been such 
a muff." 

'' Such a muff as to like me, or such a 
muff as to tell me he did?" asked Nora, 
half disposed to be cross, and half to be 
amused. 

^' As for liking you," Sir Harry answered 
indignantly, ^^le must be a muff if he did 
not. What I mean is, that I thought ho 
was the last man in the world to make him- 
self unhappy about a woman." 

'^ Are you quite sure he is unhappy?" 

"If it had not been for our agreement 
last summer, I expect / should have made a 
iool of myself," he said, looking very 
straight between his horse's ears. '^ But St. 
Maur was such a sensible fellow, so cool- 
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headed. And to think of his being just as 
bad as ever I could have been, or worse ! " 

"But why should you be so determined 
to pity him? Can't ydu imagine that — " 
She could not go on ; but her face, smiling 
and blushing, conveyed quite a new idea 
into his mind. 

"You don't mean to say — " he began, 
and could not exactly tell how to finish. 

"Yes, I do. I saw Mr. St. Maur this 
morning, and I expect to see him again on 
Monday in town. I don't suppose either of 
us has any particular claim to bo j)itied." 

" By Jove ! how awfully jolly ! It 's the 
best news I have heard for ages. There 
never was such a good fellow as St. Maur, 
I do believe. He deserves his luck, if ever 
a man did." So Sir Harry said with great 
heartiness ; but, nevertheless, it is quite true 
that there was a disagreeable tightness about 
his throat which rather spoiled the sound of 
his words. Nora could not help but be 
aware of it, and she turned with a sisterly 
kindness towards the man who could be so 
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glad of his friend's luck in gaining the prize 
which he would have valued himself. 

^^I think I ought to scold you," she said. 
^ ' We have seen so much of each other, and 
yet you thought I could not bear to share 
this horrible money of mine with a poor 
man. Did I deserve that ? " 

'' But you were so scornful to ever}^- 
body." 

'^ To those who cared only for the money 

-yes." 

' ' Well, you see, St. Maur and I were the 
only two almost that you ever seemed to 
like. I knew why you were friends with 
me, of course; because you considered me 
just a boy, and you had warned me. And 
I thought you let St. Maur talk to you 
because everybody said he was quite safe, — a 
regular old fogey, or, at any rate, sure not 
to think of marrying. And then when ho 
came to me this morning, almost before I 
was awake, and told me what a state of 
mind he w^as in, I never* once guessed you 
might care about him, you know, — be able 
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to see what a capital fellow he is, in 
fact." 

" And now, to reward you for your very 
good opinion of my discernment, you have 
been told a secret," she said; ^^but here is 
the penalty attached to it. You are to 
keep it absolutely to yourself. Not a word, 
not a hint, is to be given to anybochj 
till you have leave, or till I have told Lady 
Hudson." 

^' Oh, I promise," he answered. " To 
tell the truth, I would rather not be the one 
to tell the mater. I shall have a nice life of 
it for a week or two.'' 

He laughed so heartily at the idea of 
his mother's disappointment, that Nora was 
obliged to join him. 

'' Let us have a canter," she said, when 
they had got over the joke, and they had no 
more tete-d'tete talk during the ride. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Nora reached London about five o'clock in 
the afternoon of the Monday which followed 
that eventful day at Hudson's Court. Mrs. 
Jerniyn, in consequence of some change of 
plans, had arrived on the Saturday, and 
had, therefore, been in town alone for a day 
and a half. 

Nora wished to give her cousin a hint as 
to the situation of affairs, but hardly knew 
how to do it. They were sitting, one on 
each side of a low tea-table, dawdling over 
cups of tea, when Mrs. Jermyn cut the diffi- 
culty by saying, in her musical, unemotional 
voice, — 

" Mr. St. Maur was good-natured enough 
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to sit with me for an hour yesterday. He 
is coming again this evening, is not he ? to 
see you this time, — not me ?" 

^'Yes, I believe he is," Nora answered, 
playing with her teaspoon, and wishing she 
could keep her cheeks from burning visibly. 
'^ Did he tell you he was ?" 

^' He surprised me a good deal by what 
he said," Mrs. Jermyn went on, without 
heeding the question. " He not only made 
me understand his wishes, but also that you 
liad given him encouragement." 

^' Ought I not to have done so ?" 

'^You are entirely your own mistress, 
my dear. If you intend to dismiss all your 
more brilliant admirers and marry Mr. St. 
Maur, I certainly have nothing to say 
against it. He is an old friend of mine, you 
know. I always supposed you would marry 
somebody, and you have every right to 
please yourself." 

Nora had been thinking much, during the 
last day or two, of her mother, and what she 
would have said of her prospects. She felt 
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SO alone, so in want of soriae wise woman 
friend to help her in her doubts and igno- 
rance, that she could not but appeal to her 
cousin. 

"He is an old friend of yours," she 
repeated, "so you must know him well. 
You and he have always lived in the same 
world. Tell me whether I shall do right if 
I marry liim. Is he such a man as you 
would choose for me, if I were your 
daughter?" 

Mrs. Jermyn looked at the girl's anxious, 
appealing face doubtfully. 

" I know nothing against him," she said, 
slowly, " except that he is poor." 

"And nothing for him?" Nora asked, in 
a kind of despair, feeling herself driven 
back, as if she had struck against a smooth, 
cold stone. 

"All that everybody knows. He is well 
bom, clever, a general favourite. I dare 
say yo^ know his good qualities by heart," 
she added, with a smile, which was not alto- 
gether sweet, but which Nora did not see. 
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" Of course you have chosen the very least 
eligible, according to most people, of all the 
men you might have had. But you seem 
to care as little for titles as your cousin 
Geoffrey himself, and you are rich enough 
to buy anything else you may fancy. If 
you fancy marrying Mr. St. Maur, do it, by 
all means. I believe you will have just as 
good a chance of happiness as any of us." 

Mrs. Jermyn stopped herself abruptly. 
For once, she had been almost natural, and 
the discovery shocked and annoyed her 
profoundly. She had promised Mr. St. 
Maur to stand his friend; she had fully 
meant to do it, realizing that so she could 
best serve her own interests ; and now some- 
thing very like temper hacl got the better of 
her, and made her break that admirable 
surface of good breeding which generally 
satisfied her so fully. 

Nora was startled too, but not disagree- 
ably. She felt rather as one might do in a 
heavily perfumed room when a window is 
suddenly opened for a moment. The air 
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that comes in may be sharp, but it is refresh- 
ingly natural. 

^' I would rather have told you myself," 
she said; '^but it is no use talking of that 
now. Will you have some more tea ?" 

They had no further talk together, except 
in the presence of the servants; and when 
Mr. St. Maur arrived, Nora was in her usual 
place near the fire, which still burned every 
evening in the smaller drawing-room, and 
Mrs. Jermyn was at the piano in the adjoin- 
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Nora had a writing-table before her, and 
was trying to lighten to-morrow morning's 
work by clearing off some of her two days' 
accumulation of correspondence. But her 
notes and letters seemed much more difficult 
than usual to dispose of, and every now and 
then she leaned her head on her hand, and 
tried, not very successfully, to get her ideas 
into order. 

Mrs. Jermyn, who played with a wonder- 
fully close imitation of genius, was quite out 
of sight, and apparently occupied with the 
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instrument. She knew that, while she 
played, any pair of lovers in the world might 
have felt perfectly safe in the next room, 
and it agreed with her ideas of Us conve- 
nances better that she should be there than 
that she should go to any greater distance. 

She spoke to Mr. St. Maur, therefore, 
for a moment as ho passed through, and 
then went back to her music, which flowed 
on steadily, neither too loud nor too low, 
for the next half -hour. 

While she played, Mr. St. Maur told his 
story. He said that, when he found out how 
much Nora was to him, he was, beyond any- 
thing that could be described, surprised and 
vexed. He had never meant to marry, and 
had never before seen a woman whom lie 
much wished to marry. If he could have 
guessed that she would have influenced him 
as she had done, he would have rather shut 
himself out from society altogether than 
have risked meeting her. But they had met 
as friends, with a special link of sympathy 
in their memory of Bertie Lansdownc ; and 
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he had deceived himself, as if he had been a 
boy, instead of the middle-aged man ho 
was. 

AH this he told her, not in any set speech, 
but so simply and frankly that every word 
had its value. When he spoke of Bertie, 
Nora's tears fell. She felt that this man had 
a claim upon her which no other in her new 
world could have. If she must marry, 
better Bertie's friend than any one 
else. 

And so, by-and-by, he asked her if she 
would marry him; and she said ^^yes" 
without hesitation and, when the moment 
was actually come, without conscious doubt. 
They talked aftei'wards for a little while to 
the accompaniment of Mrs. Jermyn's* play- 
ing, which was soft now, and seemed to join 
in with a sympathetic flow. 

Presently Mr. St. Maur got up to go. He 
touched the pile of letters she had pushed 
from her. 

"All these to-day?" he said, '^t is 
time you had a second secretary. Don't 
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you think it will be a good work to turn my 
idle hours to account ?" 

^^Ah, take care!" she laughed. ^^ Don't 
be in a hurry to take up the burden : when 
you have to carry it, you will fancy yourself 
a criminal sentenced to hard labour for life." 

^^ Then," he answered, in the same tone, 
*^ I shall only say with Ferdinand, — 

' This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious ; but 
The mistress which I serve quickens what 's dead. 
And makes my labours pleasures.' '' 

Mrs. Jermyn stopped playing just then, 
and Nora went to her. 

^^It is all settled," she said, in a low 
voice, feeling as if she had some kind of 
amends to make. 

^^I am very glad indeed," Mrs. Jermyn 
answered. "You need some happiness^ 
poor child "; and she got up and kissed her. 
Then she left her, much surprised, and went 
to say a few words of congratulation to Mr^ 
St. Maur. Altogether, nothing could have 
been more charmingly maternal. The coin 
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was not, indeed, very valuable, but it was 
most beautifully got up. 

When Nora was alone, she asked herself 
whether, now all was done, it was well 
done. And out of the certainty of her 
engagement there came such a sense of 
repose, of having cast anchor firmly in those 
strange waters on which she had been float- 
ing for many months past, that she told 
herself to "rest and be thankful." Imme- 
diately she began to dwell upon the 
thoughts of home life; and it never struck 
her as odd that it was as the husband, the 
origin and centre of home, that she thought 
of Mr. St. Maur, and scarcely at all as her 
lover. She firmly believed he loved her, 
and she liked him very much. He pleased 
her taste, satisfied her judgment, or nearly; 
and she found no difficulty in imagining 
him and herself living in perfect harmony 
and comfort, with the same enjoyments and 
the same interests. Whatever misgivings 
she had had were quite gone. She would 
have felt it a kind of disloyalty now to 
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indulge them ; but, in fact, they wore for- 
gotten. 

She thought over the letters she meant to 
write next day to Woodside, and smiled as 
she said to herself that they would be 
pleased to remember tiiat Mr. St. Maur had 
first come to her house as Bertie's friend. 
And when he and she should go down to the 
dear old home together, it would not seem 
quite like bringing a stranger into the 
sacred circle. She even thought of Betty 
and Joe, and wondered whether they would 
ever be able to call her anything but Miss 
Nora. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NoEA asked Mrs. Jermyn to go and tell Lady- 
Hudson the news of her engagement. She 
wished her to be the first person in London 
to hear it, but she had not courage to strike 
the blow herself; she was more pleasantly 
engaged in writing to Dean's Hall. There 
she felt sure of giving satisfaction. She 
wrote at no great length, but her letter, 
nevertheless, was not quickly despatched. 
When it came to the point, it was difficult to 
know what to say and what to leave unsaid ; 
at last she feared what she did say sounded 
cold and constrained, but she could do no 
better. She wrote a second note, in her 
clearest handwriting, which was to tell the 
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great tidings to Betty, now mistress of the 
cottage, and then began a longer letter to 
Mariana Forsyth. When that should be 
finished there would be no more to write : 
not one creature akin to her by blood had 
wish or right to be taken into her confidence. 

But that would matter little by-and-by. 
Already the dismalness of being solitary in 
the world was fast disappearing. And when 
Mr. St. Maur came to the house, at an hour 
when she was generally buried in schemes, 
reports, and petitions of all kinds, she 
pushed her work aside, and gave him the 
first of his new privileges by letting him 
come into her pretty blue and gold sitting- 
room, and waste the rest of her morning in 
talk. 

She allowed him to talk, however, on any 
subject but the one he cared most about. 
He had come determined to persuade her to 
marry him soon; the sooner the better — a 
month or six weeks hence at the furthest. 
He judged her truly in thinking tliat she 
would not be obstinate in refusing what he 
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asked without strong reason, and he did not 
suppose she had reason. But when he spoke 
of it, her answer was ready, and too decided 
to be combated. 

"After the end of June I will do what- 
ever you like. Till then, please do not ask 
me. It is not very long to wait ; but, long 
or short, you must have patience till July 
comes." 

He did not understand what she meant at 
first, but with his usual tact he seemed to 
do so, and submitted. It was not until he 
had thought the matter over that he guessed 
she would not break into her year of mourn- 
ing for her mother. The delay annoyed 
him : he would have liked the marriage to 
take place on the very earliest day possible ; 
but, from the moment that he saw she was 
resolved, he made no useless attempts to 
change her mind. This was an opportunity 
for winning her confidence, and even grati- 
tude, which he knew he could turn to good 
account later. 

Great was the gossip provoked by the 
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news of Nora's engagement. Within a fort- 
night ^'all the world" knew of it. Para- 
graphs in newspapers carried it north, south, 
east, and west. People had hardly left off 
talking of the nine days' wonder of her 
inheritance when they began to talk of the 
other nine days' wonder of her bestowing it 
upon Mr. St. Maur. She might have been a 
duchess, or, at the least, a countess ; she 
might have got something for all her money. 
But to marry a simple gentleman ! It was 
a piece of quite Arcadian simplicity. He, 
however, had played his cards well. Ever}^- 
body knew that he had set a high value on 
liis independence. After all, it appeared he 
had only waited to make a good bargain. 
What cleverness ! what luck ! for a man who 
had nothing — was not even so much as an 
Honourable — to get hold of a millionaire wife ! 
And so cunningly, too ! Who had ever sus- 
pected what was going on ? 

Naturally, people did not tell Mr. St. Maur 
that they admired the skill with which he 
had entrapped the heiress, nor whisper to 
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Nora that they considered her a dupe ; but 
he knew his monde sufficiently to comprehend 
the judgments current in it, and found his 
time of triumph a time of considerable trial. 
As for her, she was quite at ease. She had 
not yet lived long enough among her present 
associates to care anything for their opinion. 
Having satisfied herself that it was for her 
good and happiness to marry Mr. St. Maur, 
it did not seem to her to be a matter of any 
consequence that her neighbours should 
approve or disapprove. 

Those she loved best approved. Mrs. 
Lansdowne wrote warmly, and Miss Norton 
incoherently, on the subject. Mr. Norton 
said little, but told her he would come to 
her for a day or two in the following week ; 
and she had a bundle of notes from the 
Bennett household and the Pritchards. Mrs. 
Pritchard's had a postscript, — ^^We have 
never had the least news of Phoebe. Can- 
not Mr. St. Maur suggest any way of tracing 
her?" And Nora showed this to her 
betrothed, saying, at the same time, ^^I 
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cannot tell what to do, and yet I feel as if I 
ought to have done something." 

"If you were to advertise?" he sug- 
gested. 

"I thought of that long ago/' she 
answered; "but, you know, we were told 
she was gone abroad, and it seemed to me 
so unlikely she would see the advertisement. 
Beside, as she wanted to get away from us 
all, she would never have answered." 

He seemed to consider the matter seriously 
before he spoke again. 

" It is possible," he said, " that she might 
have reasons for avoiding her husband's 
family, which would not apply to a mere 
acquaintance like myself. If you will trust 
me, I will set a private inquiry on foot, and 
try to find her for you." 

"A thousand thanks," she answered, 
gratefully. " That is exactly what I should 
like. You see, we have none of us any 
authority over her, and she does not want 
anything from us, — or, at least, did not — 
poor Phoebe! I have never been able to 
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imagine any reason in the world for her 
flight ; have you ? " 

*'No, indeed. One would almost sup- 
pose grief must have touched her brain a 
little." 

"Ah, I had almost forgotten that you 
were with her that terrible day. Tell me 
how she seemed to bear it." 

" ' Jubes renovare dolorem,'" he answered, 
after a moment's pause. " It was the most 
terrible day of my life. She was completely 
stunned, I think ; but I must confess I am 
not able to tell you much about it." 

They were standing side by side while 
they talked; and, sorry for having caused 
him a painful remembrance, she laid her 
hand lightly on his arm. He took it in his, 
and looked at her. 

"I will do all you wish," he said; "but 
do not ask me to talk about it. You know, 
we had been for some time great friends." 

She said no more ; but she thought, not 
unreasonably, that the more faithful a man 
is in friendship, the more worthy he is likely 
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to be of love; and Mr. St. Maur drew, by 
one decided step, nearer to her heart than 
he had ever been before. 

Lady Hudson took a whole week to get 
over her disappointment. It was Thursday 
morning when Mrs. Jermyn called on her, 
and told her the news ; and it was not until 
the Wednesday following that she took Nora 
back into her good graces. Meanwhile Sir 
Harry had not had the pleasantest life 
imaginable. At the very beginning he had 
made a false move by betraying his long- 
existing treaty with the enemy, and had 
then had the inconceivable weakness to 
allow that, if that had not bound him, he 
should most likely have done exactly what 
his mother wished him. 

^^ Not that it would have been the least 
good," he added. '^ She would only have 
looked at me in that queer way of hers, as if 
I had asked her to give me the moon ; and 
we should never have been friends again." 

^^You are always much wiser than your 
mothevy Harry,'' Lady Hudson answered, 
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dolefully. ^' But I do think that the failure 
you have made this time ought to teach you 
to take my advice.'^ 

She continued to reproach and lament for 
six days ; but, by the Tuesday evening, her 
temper had returned to its usual serenity, 
and it occurred to her that the vrisest thing 
to do would be to forgive both Nora and Mr. 
St. Maur, and go and pay a visit in Belgravo 
Square. Her party next day would be all 
the better for their presence, and, at any 
rate, she must be prepared to speak with 
authority when her guests asked her about 
the engagement. 

So she started off early on Wednesday, 
and was sitting with Mrs. Jermyn just as if 
no jar had ever shaken their intercourse, 
when Nora came in from her morning's 
work. 

" And sOy my dear," she said, " you have 
stolen a march upon us. I must confess I 
was a little vexed that you had not confided 
in me ; but I forgive you. And I am sure I 
wish you every kind of happiness." 
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The speech was not unskilful ; and Nora 
was truly glad of the offered olive branch. 
She persuaded her visitor to stay to 
luncheon, and promised to look in for a 
little while in the evening ; and so peace was 
made, much to the comfort of poor Sir 
Harry, who had been by far the greatest 
sufferer by the coolness. 

Nora, just at this crisis, would have liked 
time to stand still. She was content to know 
the future that lay before her, and to drink 
deep of the consciousness of a life no longer 
solitary or valueless. It made very little 
difference whether Mr. St. Maur were with 
her or not ; his presence did not disturb, nor 
his absence sadden her. And yet she was 
satisfied with her engagement. She thought 
she loved him, or was on the way to do so; 
and, if she deceived herself, it was simply 
because she did not know what love is — 

" All made of passion, and all made of wishes, 
All adoration, duty, and observance, 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience. 
All purity, all trial^ all observance." 
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Life, wliich, a year ago, had been almost 
intolerably bitter to her, was now pleasant 
with a soft and hopeful pleasantness, which 
she would have been glad to enjoy at 
leisure and calmly. Her thoughts of her 
mother harmonized, to some extent, with 
this sober content: any more vivid happi- 
ness might, perhaps, have jarred with them 
and filled her with self-reproach. 

But still, though she would have liked to 
defer her marriage, she never asked for any 
further delay than that stipulated for at 
first ; and it came to be understood that it 
should take place within the first fortnight 
of July. For the intervening two months 
she let Mrs. Jermyn and Mr. St. Maur 
arrange her occupations as they would, and 
they plunged her into such a whirl of visits 
and dissipations of all kinds as left her little 
time either for regrets or anticipations. 

Only one decided stand she made. She 
always felt that among her various houses 
the one home was The Willows, and there 
she insisted upon going to spend nearly 
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every Sunday. Mrs. Jermyn greatly pre- 
ferred London, but Nora was so resolute 
that she generally had to giye way. Satur- 
day would be kept free from late en- 
gagements, and they would drive away 
out of town in the cool of the evening to 
spend one day by the river. Mr. St. Maur 
would join them ; and these were the days 
when their intercourse had the strongest 
touch of romance. They would sit out on 
the lawn till late in the still, dewy evenings; 
and she would, like Desdemona, seriously 
incline to hear the stories of his past life, 
which, if they were neither wonderful nor 
heroic, ho could make interesting to her. 
She would talk to him, in return, of the 
happy days in the old home — days of which 
she had fancied she would never again 
speak to mortal ; and the charm of confi- 
dence would bind her faster to him, and 
make him more a part of her life every time 
they talked together. 

She had told him, very early in their 
engagement, that she intended, on their 
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marriage, to make Mrs. Jermyn a present 
of considerable value. He approved, and 
advised her to make no secret of her inten- 
tions. Mrs. Jermyn received the hint with 
.great satisfaction, and it came to be settled 
that the income on which she had managed 
to live for so many years should be doubled 
from the moment she should leave Belgrave 
Square. From the date of this' arrangement 
she was thoroughly in favour of the marriage, 
and openly declared that Nora had chosen 
wisely — a point on which she had had many 
doubts before, though she had been too 
prudent to express them. The last weeks 
of May, and the first of June, passed over 
the fiances and those about them in perfect 
calm and prosperity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

When the middle of June was come, Mrs. 
Jermyn felt that this state of calm expectancy 
must be broken into. However quiet Nora 
might intend her wedding to be, and however 
her position might free her from the need of 
great preparations, there must be something 
done. Some sort of trousseau she must 
have, especially as she would just end her. 
mourning when she put on her bridal dress, 
and it was aggravating to see the utter in- 
difference she was showing to the subject. 
The only thing she had done which was at 
all like other people was that she had 
allowed Mr. St. Maur to persuade her to 
sit to a famous artist for her portrait, and 
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to do so in a dress chosen for her by a 
committee of three. They had devised a 
costume of violet velvet, which was rather 
too stately for her age ; but the rich colour 
and flowing but simple form of the drapery 
suited her, and she had pleased herself in 
wearing as her only ornament the necklace 
of pearls, with its opal jDendant, which she had 
worn at Hudson's Court. Mrs. Jermyn had 
expected this dress to serve as the thin end 
of the wedge, and that Nora, who was not 
at all too philosophical to be j)leased with 
her appearance in it, would be led on to- 
further experiments, all tending towards 
bridal finery. But no such thing. Nora 
wore her black, white, and grey robes much 
as it pleased Watson to arrange them for 
licr, and turned a perfectly deaf car to her 
cousin's progressive hints. 

^^What is the use," she would say, ''of 
buying dresses in London when we are 
going to Paris, and you have ordered me 
to make the acquaintance of the illustrious 
Worth ? I must have one or two here, I 
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suppose; but surely a fortnight is long 
enough to get those in. Is not money the 
true fairy^s wand ? My toilette need hardly 
take longer than Cinderella's." 

All she could be brought to do was to 
seem unconscious of the goings and comings 
of Mrs. Jermyn and Watson, who smuggled 
a good many of such things as they thought 
needful into her wardrobes. Wedding 
l^resents began to arrive as June went on, 
and were variously received. If they were 
of a modest kind, Nora would show them to 
Mr. St. Maur with pleasure; if they were 
costly or ostentatious, she would push tlieni 
away with contempt. ^^ What a pity," she 
said one day, when a magnificent bracelet 
came from ^' her cousin," the Marchioness of 
St. Hubert, *^ that this was not sent to me a 
year ago : it would have paid my baker's 
bill for a long time." 

Mrs. Jermyn was shocked, and also sur- 
prised. It was almost the first time Nora 
had ever spoken to her of the poverty she 
had gone through. But ouc day, when Mrs. 
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Jermyn was out, a parcel was brought in 
and given to Nora with a note. She opened 
the parcel first, and found a large jewel- 
case, in which lay a set of diamonds, old- 
fashioned in their setting, but so splendid, 
80 imperial in their own beauty, that she 
stood breathless with surprise and admira- 
tion. When she could take her eyes from 
them, she broke open the note, and looked 
hastily for the signature. ^^ Geoffrey ! " she 
cried, under her breath, and in a moment 
she gathered up jewel-case, paper, note, 
all together, and, running to her own room, 
put them down on a table and locked the 
door. 

^^ I must think before anybody sees 
them," she said to herself; *^it looks to 
me rather as if he had gone mad." She sat 
down, took another look at the stones, which 
seem to flash back a laugh into her eyes, and 
unfolded the note : — 

^^ My DEAR Cousin, — I hear that you are 
very soon to be married, and I hope you 
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will accept as a gift on the occasion, from 
•^ the head of the house,' these diamonds — 
family jewels, which I have not even had 
reset for you. You need have no scruple 
about receiving them. I shall not marry, 
and you are my heir. Let me think that 
you have forgiven my churlishness, and arc 
willing to treat me in this matter as what I 
am — your nearest relation. 

'' With the most sincere wishes for your 
happiness, I remain, 

" Yours very truly, 

'' Geoffrey Darcy." 

When Nora had read this note, she put her 
two elbows on the table, and, resting her fore- 
head on her hands, considered the mattqr. 

^^ Ought I, or ought I not?" she thought. 
*^^ First of all I do not know whether he has 
any more right to give away the diamonds 
than to give away the peerage ; but I suppose 
lie believes he has. Then, as for his not 
marrying, that is all nonsense : how can he 
tell ? And of course his wife ought to have 
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these. l:Jut, if I send them back, it will just 
seem like a piece of ill temper, and I do so 
want to be friends with him ! My ' nearest 
relation/ — yes, that is what he is, thougli 
we never see each other ; and Bertie was 
right about him, I am sure, when he called 
him a thoroughly good fellow. Oh, why is 
he so obstinate? But that has nothing to 
do with this dilemma. I must have advice. 
Mrs. Jermyn ? No ! I can't imagine any 
possibility of her advising me to give up 
those beauties. Wliat was that song Joe 
used to sing — 

' He went a robbin' on the road, 
To keep her fine and gay.' 

Mrs. Jermyn would have worn the finery 
without scruple, if it were but fine enough. 
Mr. Gordon ? Yes : he is Geofirey's friend ; 
but he will tell me what I ought to do." 

She got up, rang her bell, and then 
wrapped up the jewels in their paper cover. 
By the time she had done that, Watson was 
at the door. She opened it, and said, — 

"Please to order the brougham to be 
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ready as quickly as possible, and then come 
back and give me my bonnet." 

While Watson was away, she carefully 
locked up the diamonds and put the note in 
her pocket, and yery soon after she was 
dressed and on her way to Mr. Gordon's 
chambers. 

She had time, during the drive, to re- 
member the great probability there was of 
not finding him ; but her arrival happened in 
a lucky moment, just as he was coming out 
of his own door. He was not a little sur- 
prised to see her; but, saying he could quite 
well spare her a quarter of an hour, he took 
her into the room where she had had her 
never-forgotten interview with Geoffrey. 
The contempt Mr. Gordon had had for his 
young client had long ago disappeared. 
He did not always agree with her, and he 
professed sometimes to be unable to under- 
stand her crotchets ; but he was always 
ready to hear what she had to say, since he 
had found out that her sayings were gene- 
rally reasonable and sometimes shrewd. 
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That, he thought, was as much as, if not 
rather more than could be fairly expected 
of a young woman, and he approved of her 
accordingly. 

She told him exactly her difficulty, with- 
out fear of being either blamed or laughed 
at, and much as she had put it to herself. 
His first answer surprised her. 

" I ought to tell you,'^ he said, " that I 
know all about it." 

" Then you think I ought to accept ? " 

'^ That is another matter." 

He went on to say that, as she was not 
only a Darcy, but actually her cousin's heir, 
he did not see that there was any impro- 
priety in her possessing and wearing the 
diamonds which were well known as belong- 
ing to the family. If the Earl were married, 
of course his wife would have a right to them ; 
" but," he concluded, '^ he says he shall never 
marry, and, strange as it seems, I believe 
liim ; so that, unless you wear them, no one 
will." 

" But anybody may change their mind." 
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'' What do you say to accepting the 
diamonds conditionally ? When he marries, 
you can restore them. You are rich enough 
to buy others.'' 

^^ You think I may honestly and honour- 
ably do that?" 

" Certainly." 

'' I cannot bear the idea of seeming un- 
gracious." 

^' If you refuse, it will annoy him horribly, 
I know." 

^^I don't want to. refuse, I assure you; 
and I do want extremely to be friends witli 
my cousin. Do you know why he will 
never come to see me ?" v 

Mr. Gordon looked straight into her franlc 
eyes before he answered. ^^If ever a girl 
was perfectly honest, I believe she is," ho 
thought ; but he said aloud, — 

" Perhaps he is afraid you have not given 
up your fancy for making him rich." 

^^I have not," she answered; '^but I am 
not so unreasonable as to teaze him, obsti- 
nate as he is. You might tell him that, Mr. 
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Gordon, and how much I wish we knew 
each other better." 

^'But you can tell him yourself," Mr. 
Gordon said, rather drilv. '^You must 
write to him, you know." 

'' Of course. Perhaps he will not come 
because he does not like Mrs. Jermyn. She 
does not like him, I know." 

'' Well, Mrs. Jermyn will be gone by-and- 
by. Perhaps he will get on better with Mr. 
St. Maur. And that reminds me that I must 
have a long talk with you about the settle- 
ments. I am afraid you do not fully under- 
stand. But I have no time now. Can you 
see me at eleven o'clock to-morrow morning?" 

^^ Yes. Good-bye now, then, and thank 
you." 

When she was gone, Mr. Gordon took one 
or two turns up and down his room. ^' Oh, 
the pity of it! the pity of it!" he said, 
being rather apt to quote Shakspeare when 
there was not a client within hearing, and 
then took up his hat and hurried away to 
the next piece of business in hand. 
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Mean time she went liome, and wrote to 
her cousin. It was a pleasant piece o£ 
work, for she was eager to let him know 
how glad she was of his good will ; but she 
ended by telling him that she would take 
the diamonds and wear them, not as an 
absolute gift, but as a trust, to be surren- 
dered some day, she hoped, to his wife. 
Then she said a word or two about her dis- 
appointment at his constant refusal of all 
invitations to her house, and her hope that 
lie would not think her so bad a hostess as 
to wish to talk to him on disagreeable 
subjects if he did visit her. She hesitated a 
little before writing the last senten4?e, but 
decided to do it rather than go on feeling 
that it was by her fault that the two last 
Darcys were strangers to each other. 

Then she took out the jewel-case again^ 
and carried it downstairs to show Mrs* 
Jermyn, who recognized the contents imme- 
diately. 

"Everybody used to know them," she 
said, "not only because they are so parti 
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cularly fine, but because Lady Stamiiore 
was so seldom seen without them. She 
never had any money, you know; and I 
believe she used to console herself for the 
shabbiness of her gowns by dazzling people 
with her diamonds. You will not need to 
do that, at any rate. But what will the 
next Lady Stanmore say to your having 
them?" 

Nora answered that, whenever there was a 
Lady Stanmore, she would give up the 
jewels; and Mrs. Jermyn laughed, and 
said, — 

'^ What will your husband say to that, my 
dear?" 

Somehow these words did not slip away 
from the girl's mind as most of Mrs, 
Jermyn's sayings did. Even in the night, 
when she happened to wake, they recurred 
to her, and suggested that she had perhaps 
been neglecting a duty. She believed tliat 
she had a complete confidence in Mr. St. 
Maur — without it, indeed, she would never 
have consented to marry him — and she had 
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not the smallest scruple about trusting him 
with her own interests frankly and unre- 
servedly. But was the great fortune she 
possessed hers in any other sense than the 
Darcy diamonds were ? If it were wasted, 
if it were misused, was not she responsible ? 
Was she so infallible in judgment that there 
was no danger of wronging her dependents 
by passing all her power to help or injure 
tliem over into other hands ? 

Mr. Gordon had told her that her mar- 
riage settlements ought to be arranged in a 
certain fashion, of which Mr. Norton had 
also approved. She had made up her mind, 
however, that they were both prejudiced by 
their regard for her; and she meant to 
insist upon a perfect community of good, or 
Ksomething as near it as could be accom- 
plished. 

Out of the question of the jewels, how- 
ever, arose a different resolution; and 
when Mr. Gordon came, prepared for 
combat, he found his adversary already 
overthrown. 
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" I think I will agree to whatever you tell 
me is right/' she said, meekly; and the 
lawyer could not imagine what had befallen 
hqr. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The last day of June was a Sunday. Mrs. 
Jermyn and Nora were at TheWillows, and, 
as usual, Mr. St. Maur joined them there. 
The morning was brilliant ; the afternoon 
sultry, and threatening storm. 

That evening the wedding-day was fixed 
for the 17th of July, Nora having yielded so 
far because Mr. St. Maur was to go next day 
to the north, where he had business that 
must be attended to before he left England 
with his bride. 

They loitered on the lawn till the sky had 
grown quite dark, and heavy drops of rain 
began to fall ; and he quitted The Willows in 
the first lull of a great thunder-storm, which 
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went on at intervals all night, and kept 
Nora sitting at her window for hours, watch* 
ing how the river flowed black but foam- 
flecked, under the fierce wind and frequent 
lightning. 

She lingered next morning, and would 
not get ready for their return to town. A 
perfect, sunny calm had succeeded to the 
tumult of the past night, and the lawn was 
fresh and green beyond its wont. Over the 
edge of the river the willow branches hung 
their softly tinted leaves, from which clear 
large raindrops still fell whenever the air 
stirred them ; and the perfume, the stillness, 
the utter peacefulness of the whole scene 
were too delicious to be willingly deserted. 

The day crept on, and it was not until 
late in the afternoon that she could be 
dragged away, and forced to remember the 
hot and crpwded dinner-party which awaited 
her in town. 

Mrs. Jermyn was rather cross as they 
drove back. She could not understand how 
Nora had been feeling as if this were the 
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last day of her free maiden life — the last 
holiday she would ever have which she 
would have a right to dispose of precisely as 
she liked. Nora had said no word on the 
subject; and Mrs. Jermyn, clever woman 
though she was, had no idea of such fancies. 
The holiday was over now, and she did 
understand thoroughly that a young woman 
with so many thousands a yeay owed a pro- 
portionate number of duties to society. 

Next day Nora was to go for the last sit- 
ting to the artist who was painting her 
portrait. She would have liked to put it 
off; for the day was extremely hot, and she 
knew how heavy her velvet gown would 
seem. But there was no help ; so she took it 
as patiently as she could, while Mrs. Jermyn 
and Watson arranged everything to perfec- 
tion about her toilette and her endless coils 
of hair. 

The drive was hot ; the studio still hotter. 
She felt half suffocated when the sitting was 
over, and she was allowed to take her 
departure. 
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^'Do tell him to drive round somewliere," 
she said to Mrs. Jermvn. ^' I feel as if I 
must have air, and as much as I can get. 
Anywhere, only not to go home for half an 
hour or so." 

They drove away '^ anywhere," as Nora 
had asked; at least, through streets she 
knew nothing about, but which were com- 
paratively quiet ones. 

Mrs. Jermyn was pleased with the por- 
trait, which promised to be very successful, 
and she talked for both. 

Nora leaned back and listened. She had 
hidden her gorgeous dress and ornaments 
under the folds of a black lace shawl, so that 
she w^as not uncomfortably conscious of 
finery ; and it was pleasant enough to 
be carried along through the air, which 
had now begun to grow cool. 

The unfamiliar streets, too, were amusing. 
Even Mrs. Jermyn did not know one out of 
the hundreds of people they met; and it 
was easy to see that this was not a fashion- 
able district, or rather was one from which 
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fashion had ebbed, leaving a certain air of 
sombre respectability behind it. 

Suddenly Nora started from her lazy atti- 
tude, and, leaning forward, called to the 
coachman to stop. 

"Yes, it is!" she cried; and before the 
footman could reach the carriage-door, she 
had opened it, and was on the pavement. 
Her shawl dropped half off her shoulders, 
her long velvet skirts fell about her on the 
dusty stones, but she never stopped to think 
of the one or the other. She made a rapid 
step or two back the way they had come ; 
and Mrs. Jermyn, breathless with astonish- 
ment, saw her grasping with both hands the 
hand of a young woman, in the dress of a 
widow, whom they had passed but a moment 
before. 

"Phoebe!" 

"Nora!" 

" I have found you at last, then !" 

"Is it really you?" 

Mrs. Jermyn's ears were sharp enough to 
catch these words, and she needed no 
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further explanation. But Nora must not 
stand there. The velvet, lace, and jewels, 
which were so charming on canvas, were 
mar\x*llously out of place in that dingy 
street, and in contrast with the worn black 
dress beside them. She did not hesitate a 
moment, but, getting out of the carriage 
herself, joined the two. 

** My dear Nora," she said, '^ you forget 
that you are not dressed for walking. Can't 
we take your friend wherever she is going ? " 

*^It is Phcube," Nora answered, still 
breathless — ^^ Mrs. Lansdowne, you know. 
This is my cousin, Mrs. Jermyn, Phoebe. 
Come, you must go with us." 

Phoebe drew back. 

" Indeed, I cannot." 

'^ Indeed, you must. I will not lose sight 
of you, and, it is true enough, I can't walk, 
bedizened like this." 

** Let me go now. I will write to you." 

"Not an inch. But we will drive vou 
anywhere you like." 

By force, half moral, half physical, Phoebe 
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was captured. All three got into the car- 
riage, to the disappointnient of half-a-dozen 
lookers on, to whom the scene had been ^'as 
good as a picture." 

^' Drive on a little," Nora said ; and when 
they were moving, she leaned forward, and 
took Phoebe's hand again, 

"Now, you will come home with me?" 
she pleaded. 

" I have my work to do," Phoebe answered, 
with a smile. " Do you remember how you 
used to say, ' People must do their work ' ? 
I often think of it. I am on my way to 
give a music-lesson, and I must not even be 
late." 

'^ Where is it?" 

Phoebe gave an address. 

" If you must go, we will take you there," 
Nora said, and gave directions accordingly. 
And then there was a moment's silence, 
while certainly one, probably both the girls, 
wished Mrs. Jermyn anywhere but where 
she was. 

Nora was devouring Phoebe's face with 
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her eyes. She wanted to ask a .dozen 
questions in a breath, but she hesitated to 
speak before this stranger ; and so she tried 
to read some of what she wanted to know. 
It was a most lovely face still — more lovely, 
perhaps, if not more beautiful, than it used 
to be ; but the changes that two years had 
made in it were manj^, and not easy to 
understand. One thing only spoke out from 
it unmistakably, and that was the impres- 
sion of a grief singular and almost awful. 
»She thought of Constance's words, — 

" Here I and sorrow sit]; 
Here is my throne, — bid kings come bow to it" 

But, wliile she looked and wondered, Phoebe 
met her eyes and smiled, a smile which 
seemed more pathetic than tears. 

"Have you looked for me, then?" she 
said. 

"Have I not? Oh! I could be very 
angry with you, only I am too glad to have 
you safe. Don't you wonder to see me in 
.all this splendour ? " she went on, quickly, 
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feeling that to speak of herself was the safest 
at this moment. 

" Yes. Are vou on a visit in town ?" 

ml 

Nora told her very briefly what had 
happened to her; and Mrs. Jermyn added 
her mite to the story, graciously enough. 
She greatly wished to get this shabby young 
woman out of the carriage, and all the more 
so because she was not at all sure that she 
had not compromised herself ; but, as they 
were bound to drive together for a certain 
distance, she saw no advantage in being 
uncivil. Phoebe's marvellous beauty did not 
impress her favourably. " Much too pretty 
to be good,'' was her mental verdict, towards 
which, to do her justice, her knowledge of 
the young widow s disappearance had con~ 
tributed. 

"And you are teaching music?" she 
said, in her most musical tones, when NoraV 
story had been told. 

" Yes." 

"Where do you live, Phoebe?" Nora 
broke in, eagerly. " Can't you come straight 
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to me when you have given this ^ lesson ? 
Do. I will send for you, or come for you." 

" T cannot to- day. I shall be busy till 
quite evening." 

*' To-morrow, then ? — for all day." 

Phoebe thought for a moment. 

^^ I could make to-morrow a holiday," she 
said, slowly. " Yes, I will come. But, Nora, 
I wish we had not met.'' 

Nora's cheeks flushed ; but, unkind as the 
words sounded, the eyes, at once so wonder- 
fully sad and so strangely glorified with a 
new beauty of patience and of thought, 
pleaded against misconstruction. 

^^ We will part again, if you can show me 
that it is better for you," she answered, 
gravely. ^'Let us at least understand each 
other first." 

^^ This is where I am going," Phoebe said, 
as the carriage drew up. " I will come to- 
morrow, dear. I am not ungrateful, and 
you may trust me." 

^^ Let me send for you." 

" No, no." 
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After a few more words they parted, and 
the carriage turned homewards. 

^^ How strange it seems ! " Nora said, half 
to herself. ''^ Can't you understand now," 
she went on to Mrs. Jermyn, ^' how any- 
body in the world might have fallen in love 
with her?" 

She had forgotten, for the moment, how 
little her cousin knew of Woodside and 
its doings, and was answering her own 
thoughts. 

"I see," Mrs. Jermyn answered, ^Hhat 
she is a remarkably pretty young woman ; 
but I doubt whether that excessively deep 
widow's mourning is the best dress for her 
to wear. Going about alone, as she does, 
I should recommend her to choose a less 
noticeable costume." 

Nora was silent, according to her fashion, 
when one of Mrs. Jermyn's speeches jarred 
upon her. She, too, had noticed how Phoebe 
wore the plain, heavy dress and long veil 
of a new-made widow; but it had not 
occurred to her to regard it otherwise than 
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as in accord witli the sorrow in her face. 
At that, indeed, she had wondered a little, 
but with quick self-reproach. ^^I thought 
she cared too little for him," she had said 
to herself. ^^I will never judge so harshly 
again. Perhaps they had not understood 
each other, and now she feels that they 
ought to have been happier; or it may bo 
only that 

' There is no greater pain 
Than bliss remembered in the midst of woe.' 

Poor Phoebe ! younger than I am, and life 
seemingly ended for her. But I must 
coax ^ her to Dean's Hall, where her place 
surely is." • 

The end of the drive was very silent ; and 
though Nora could think of nothing but 
Phoebe all the rest of the day, she would 
not speak of her. She settled that she would 
hot write to Woodside, either, until to- 
morrow. She had learned nothing whatever 
yet of Phoebe's circumstances or position, 
except the mere fact that she was teaching 
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music. As the families at Woodside had 
waited so long for news of her, they might 
well wait twenty-four hours longer, for the 
sake of fuller intelligence. 

It had been made known to the household 
that their young mistress's marriage was to 
take place in a fortnight. Mrs. Jermyn and 
Watson were indemnifying themselves for 
their repression by throwing themselves^ 
with terrible activity, into the business of 
preparation ; and Nora herself had been 
obliged to allow that one of the richest 
women in England ought not to marry as if 
she were ashamed of her choice. More letters 
than ever had to be written, more people than 
ever to be seen ; the week of Mr. St. Maur's 
absence threatened to be the busiest of her 
life. But she would have one quiet after- 
noon with Phoebe. She worked hard all the 
morning, seeing Mr. Gordon and one of 
her country agents, writing letters, making 
decisions about others ; and at twelve o'clock 
she went to Mrs. Jermyn, and said, — 

" Please to make your arrangements for 
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CHAPTER. VIL 

Phoebe had arrived, and the three ladies had 
lunched together. Mrs. Jerniyn had behaved 
faultlessly, and had not shown disapproval 
by word or look. She was now gone out, 
and Nora had taken her visitor into the 
retirement of her own pretty sitting-room. 
An afternoon of talk was before them, un- 
disturbed and unrestrained, and Nora hoped, 
before it was over, to have won back a child 
for the household at Dean's Hall. 

" They told us you were gone abroad,'^ 
she said, eager for Phoebe's story. 

^' I did go. I had thought much of what 
I ought to do, and that was what I decided on- 
My old music-master is settled in Leipsic. I 
know that he and his wife, who knew me 
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when I was a child, would be kind to me. 
I went there, and they were very kind. 
They took me into their house, and I worked 
hard at music for four or five months. He 
wanted me to go on longer, and then to 
play in public, but I could not. I was 
home-sick — I who had no home. And, 
besides, I wanted to be hidden — to be lost ; 
publicity would not have suited me. They 
have musical friends in London, and they 
gave me letters to people who helped me to 
pupils ; I have enough now for all I want." 

*' But why should you work in this way ? 
Mr. Norton, Mrs. Lansdowne, would be 
so glad to have you. They have grieved 
bitterly—" 

^' Have they grieved as I have done?" 
Phoebe answered, raising her pale, beautiful 
face. ^^ They have had no such cause. I 
am alone, Nora, and must be alone. I can 
give nothing to them, and take nothing 
from them." 

^^ I wonder you have been so long lost to 
us all. You have been inquired for." 
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'^ London is a good place to hide in, I have 
been here for very nearly a year, and have 
met only two persons who knew me. I did 
not know that you were here, or I should, 
have been more careful. Do you see any- 
thing of your cousin — Mr. Darcy ? " 

^^ Nothing. I wish I did. But is he one 
of the two you have met ? " 

^^ Yes. It was about throe weeks ago. I 
used to know him very slightly : he did not 
like me, nor I him; but ho was a friend 
of — " She stopped, not with any trembling 
of the voice ; but Nora noticed that her 
hands, which had been lying loosely clasped 
on her lap, tightened themselves together 
unconsciously. 

'^ I know," she answered. " Bertie spoke 
to me of him." 

^^ One day," Phoebe went on, *^ I was 
delayed, a long way from home. I cannot 
afford cabs, so I came by rail to a station 
near my lodgings. A man, whom I used to 
know, saw me as I got out, and followed 
me. I could not speak to him, I did not 
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want him to know where I live. I hurried 
' on, trying to see a cab, but I could not. 
He would not leave me. I do not know 
what I said or did, but suddenly Mr. Darcy 
was there. He came and spoke to me as if 
he did not see the other at all. He walked 
with me a little way, then he got me a cab, 
and put me into it, and I reached home, as 
I thought, safe." 

" He is a true gentleman," said Nora. 

Phoebe spoke more calmly — 

** I was worn out that day, and felt as if I 
were dying for want of a kind word or a 
kind look. I should like Mr. Darcy to know 
what a good deed he did." 

There was a little silence. Nora was 
thinking that Phoebe's mystery remained a 
mystery still, and feeling that she could ask 
no questions about it. That her life of 
solitude and hardship had been chosen only 
under some stress of feeling or of circum- 
stances was evident, but the further expla- 
nation could not be forced. Some strange 
and bitter experience had given her the 
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dignity and independence of middle age, 
which her young beauty only made more 
impressive. She must order her own life 
and her own confidences as it pleased her. 

^^ And you are mistress of all this 
grandeur?" she said, presently, with a 
smiling glance round the room and a total 
change of tone. ^' Do you like it, Nora ? " 

^^ Better than I did; but, oh, if the old 
times could come back again ! " 

^'You loved home dearly. But there 
must be compensations, at least, in this new 
life." 

*' I suppose J ought to think so. You 
have not heard my greatest piece of news : 
guess." 

Phoebe looked at her. Nora was half 
smiling ; but over Phoebe's face there crept 
a strange expression, questioning, warning, 
full of such an inexplicable anxious doubt, 
that the smile died. 

*' Is it good news ? I guess that you are 
going to be married." 

^^ Yes ; very soon — on the 17th." 
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*' Nora, I do not know how I dare speak ; 
but believe this. If a new Adam and Eve 
could be put into anew Eden, unless there was 
love on both sides, they would be wretched. 
Yes, even though the Eve should be like 
you, and not like me." 

'' I hope to be happy," Nora answered, 
in a low voice. " I think he cares for me 
really and truly; and I — I think I have 
love enough." 

Phoebe seemed vexed with herself for 
having spoken. 

'' You will think me absurd," she saidj 
^^but to-day I am not like myself. It is so 
strange to talk to an old friend again. Tell 
me all about /lim, and it^ please.'^ 

Nora answered willingly ; but about it^ 
rather than about him. Not with any deli- 
berate intention, but because Mr. St. Maur 
was not, to her, what a chosen lover is to 
most girls. The vision of him did not 
dwarf all other objects in her eyes. All the 
arrangements which her wealth and her 
orphan condition had forced her to think of, 
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and to understand, had their full reasonable 
share in her mind. Schemes for her future 
life had been settled with or without con- 
sulting her future husband, according to 
circumstances ; and in either case she had 
an equally lively interest in them. She 
would, in no case, have been likely to be 
rapturously expansive on the subject of her 
love ; but, as it was, there was no romance 
in her heart to supply the raptures. She 
had ^^ love enough," but certainly none to 
waste in talk. So that when Phoebe had 
heard something about the present, and 
much about the future, when she knew 
when and where the wedding was to be, 
and how the house in Scotland was to be the 
first home of the married pair, she had yet 
one chief question to ask. 

^^ But who is he ? You have not yet told 
me his name." 

Then one of Nora's rare moments of 
shyness came over her. She got up, and, 
going to a table, opened the gilt doors of 
a photograph frame which stood upon it. 
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" You shall see him first," she said. 

Phoebe followed her. She looked at the 
photograph, and then turned to Nora, her 
face white as that of a dead woman. 

^^ George St. Maur ! " The words seemed 
to come from frozen lips, just audible, and 
no more. 

" Phoebe ! what — what do you mean ? " 

" He dares ! " she cried, life and colour 
rushing back to her face. ^^ Am I dream- 
ing ? Are you going to marry that man ?" 

"Why should I not? It was as 3^our 
friend, as Bertie's friend, I knew him 
first." 

" As Bertie's friend ? Listen ! He and I 
are Bertie's murderers ! '' 

She dropped into a seat, covering her 
face, and shuddering from head to foot. 
Nora stood apart from her, drawn back as 
if from a blow. 

" Speak ! " she said. " But take care : I 
must hear nothing against him that cannot 
be proved." 

" Then you must hear nothing," Phcebe 
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answered, raising a face so haggard, so 
ghastly, that Nora drew a step nearer to her 
in compassion. ^^I have no proof: my life 
is the only proof of my sin and his. But, 
for your mothers sake, you shall never 
marry him." 

** Mother ! " Nora cried. The name had 
broken down her last shred of pride. 
*^ Explain those dreadful words,'' she said, 
sitting down at her writing-table, and lean- 
ing her head upon her hands. 

^^What did you hear of his death?" 
Phoebe asked. 

She had spoken her husband's name once, 
in her strong excitement, but she could not 
do it again. 

^' We heard that he was drowned — that 
he had slipped in going on board the boat 
with you at Dover." 

^^ Who told you?" 

^^ Mr. St. Maur. But there was no secret : 
dozens of persons saw the accident." 

^^ Yes. But it was not with me, with us, 
that he was going on board, but after us. 
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I had left home, that morning, intending 
never to go back." 

^^ Miserable girl ! and you knew how ho 
loved you ? " 

^* Miserable indeed ! Yes, he loved me ; 
but I had never loved him. When he 
brought me to London I meant to do right, 
but I meant to enjoy myself also. Just 
what ho had first liked in me other men 
liked, and I was a fool. His care for me 
made me feel as if he were a kind of 
jailor. I hated to be watched and kept 
from follies. Ho was good, patient — oh, 
I know now what he was ; but our life 
was horrible, and I had always a demon 
beside me. At last that man persuaded me 
to go away. I was very seldom left alone 
— he did not dare to trust me: and I had 
been expecting that he would insist upon 
my going to Woodside; but it happened 
that he was obliged to leave town for two 
days. We arranged it all. I told the 
servants I was going to join him at Dover; 
and we left London, expecting to have a 
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whole day's start. But he came back within 
an hour of my setting out. I do not know 
how he followed us, but I was on the deck 
of the steamer, watching how they loosed 
her from the quay, when I saw him rush 
down. He made a spring to get on,board ; 
the boat moved — he fell — " 

A change had come over Phoebe while 
she spoke. She was sitting upright now, 
her eyes looking straight before her, as if 
she were seeing and describing a present 
vision. She clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether for a moment, and then went on — 

'' They tried to save him, but some blow, 
in falling, had killed him. He lay there dead 
when I came to him. What did it matter 
who came near him then ? " 

"I know the rest," Nora said, in a 
strange voice; ^^ at least, I know all Mr» 
Norton knew." 

^^But not all you must know," Phoebe 
answered, as if waking herself by an 
eflfort. "That man managed everything. 
Chance had helped. Truth could be so 
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patched up with falsehood as to look whole. 
He played the part of the friend well. I£ 
Mr. Norton had known anything of our 
lives, he would have suspected the story, 
but he did not. I would have told all, but 
that would only have been to hurt more 
innocent people, and to bring a greater stain. 
But I could not go to Dean's Hall. I 
deserved to be an outcast, and I made myself 
. one. That was why I fled. And it was 
only by going abroad that I could hide 
myself from him." 

'' You wished to do that ? " 

" He threatened me. My name, which 
was not only mine, was safe so far. The 
moment he found I meant to keep it so for 
their sakes, he threatened to tell all. He 
had no remorse and no pity. I deserved 
every insult at his hands, and I suffered 
them.'' 

*^But you escaped. He knows nothing 
of your being in London again ? " 

" It was he who followed me the evening 
Mr. Darcy helped me to get away." 
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" And that is quite lately ?" 

^^ It was on the 12tli of June. Two days 
later he found out where I lodged; and 
when he was refused admission, he wrote to 
me. I have been obliged to change my 
lodgings." 

Nora had no more to ask. She covered 
her eyes with her clasped hands, and tried 
to think ; but heaven and earth seemed to 
have slipped away from her, and she was 
plunged in a moment back into the dreary 
life in death of a year ago. All she had 
been believing in had crumbled away; 
everything behind her was false, everything 
before her chaos. She needed to sfand still, 
to try to steady nerves and vision, to be sure 
that she herself was^ before she could even 
ask herself, '^ What must I do ? " 

Phoebe also sat still and silent. The last 
half -hour had been one of torture to her; 
she was exhausted now almost beyond the 
possibility of feeling pain. To save Nora, 
she had made her confession ; and now Nora 
was free to decide the question of her future 
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reputation — to decide whether this story- 
should be told at Woodside or should be 
hidden for ever. Most guilty in intention, 
she was innocent in act, except for that one 
day of flight, which had brought about her 
husband's death ; but she had taken on her- 
self all the penalties of guilt, except open 
shame, and now that also might befall her. 
But that, as it might be a further wrong to 
the dead, she shrank from, and she prayed 
that Nora might not inflict it on her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

After a silence which neither of the two 
could have measured, Nora moved. She 
got up, and walked through the room once 
or twice, passing her hand over her eyes, as 
if to clear them of some dimness. 

Phoebe watched her silently. What would 
she decide upon? At last she stopped, 
standing before one of the great mirrors, 
and looking into it, instead of directly at 
her guest. 

•'No one is condemned unheard," she 
said. 

'^ If you tell him what I have said, he will 
deny every word," Phoebe answered. 

" And you have no proof ? " 

" None." 
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Again Nora moved, trying to think. 

" But if you met him ? " 

^^ Don't ask that ! " Phoebe cried ; and then 
added, '^ Plan what you will : I will do it." 

'^ You must meet him here unexpectedly. 
He shall suppose I am away. Make him 
say one word that condemns himself, and 1 
will own you have saved me, though, God 
knows, I think it is better to be deceived 
than to be as I am." 

^' Yet you do not love him ? " Phoebe said, 
quickly. 

^^ How do I know ? Did not I tell you 
that he loved me ? " 

^^ Perhaps he does. And yet it is but a 
fortnight since. Why did not I keep his 
letter ?'" 

^^ A fortnight since ! For the last month 
I have trusted him to have a search made 
for you. I have asked him continually for 
news of you. You know more of men than 
I do : are they all like that ? " 

^^ There is no other like him, able to 
deceive good and bad alike." 
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" He comes back on Friday. On Satur- 
day morning he will certainly be here. Will 
vou spend that dav with me ? " 

" Whatever you will. Nora " — she stopped 
a moment to gather her courage — " do you 
mean to tell them ? '' 

" To tell what you have told me ? No, 
certainly." 

" Not for your own justification ? " 
" I am my own mistress,'' Nora answered 
bitterly. Do you know all that means? 
Your secret is safe with me." 

" Thanks, thanks, for my husband's sake ! " 
" You do care for him now, then ? " 
^^ If a hundred years of my misery could 
give him one day of the happiness I robbed 
him of, I would suffer gladly. Every hour 
of my solitary life is given to him ; but what 
is the use ? He knows nothing of it : he 
can never forgive mo now." 

The voice of this anguish pierced to Nora's 
heart. She had heard, many times, the 
wail of a desolate widow, she had heard 
the cry of the prodigal returning, but never 
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anything like this utterance of love and 
repentance, awakened too late, of desolation 
that could not be comforted. In a moment 
the thought of herself fell away from her ; 
she felt as if Bertie pleaded, ^^ Pity her, as I 
would have pitied her." 

She took Phoebe's hands in hers gently, 
and kissed her cheek. ^^I think we can 
never say it is too late- to be sorry, or to be 
forgiven," she said, softly. ^' Bertie would 
never have grudged his life to save you; 
and he did save you. Think of it in that 
way, and be sure he would be satisfied." 

Phoebe shook her head. Her grief, newly 
stirred, was beyond reach of consolation. 
Later, perhaps, Nora's words might comfort 
her. At present, both of them needed time 
'and silence to recover their usual manner. 
They sat down apart from each other, and 
remained so for a little while. 

^^ Why should you not come to me at 
once?" Nora said, suddenly. "We are 
both alone in the world. There is no reason 
why we should not be together." 
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"I have decided upon ray life," Phoebe 
answered. ^^ After Saturday we shall separate 
again." 

" That must not be. But, indeed, I shall 
not stay here : I shall go — home." 

It seemed impossible for talk to go on 
again smoothly between these two. They 
could neither of them go back again to the 
story Phoebe had told; and yet, after it, 
they could not speak of common things. It 
was a relief when Mrs. Jermyn came in, and 
broke up their tite-d-tUe. 

An hour or two later Phoebe went away ; 
and Nora, saying she was tired and not well, 
escaped to her own room. There she imme- 
diately wrote a note to Mr. Gordon, to tell 
him to stop all work upon her marriage 
settlements, and to expect her at his chambers 
on urgent business. She sent this off, and, to 
save herself from questioning, lay down, and 
tried to sleep ; but, whenever she dozed, she 
seemed to be wandering, solitary and lost 

'* In una selva oscura ed aspra e forte. 
* * * ♦ 

Ahi ! quanto a dir qual era e cosa dura ! " 
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Darkness hemmed her in, briars caught 
and tore her as she passed, no path showed 
itself ; and when she woke and started up, 
the reality seemed worse than the dream. 

All night she passed in feverish alterna- 
tions of sleeping and waking; but, when 
morning came, she knew perfectly well 
what she meant to do, and in what manner 
she meant to do it. She was not, as she had 
been a year before, ill in body, as well as 
shaken in soul; nor was the loss that had 
befallen her of the same kind as the loss 
of her mother. To some women it would 
have been greater and bitterer ; but it was 
not so with her, because, while she had 
trusted in Mr. St. Maur's love for her, she 
had not really loved him. Confidence and 
regard, when they are killed, suflter pangs 
enough; but it is only in the torturing of 
love that the height of human anguish can 
be reached. So it happened that what had 
befallen her was more like the bursting open 
of an old wound than the infliction of a new 
one: she was suddenly swept back to the 
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same state of feeling as before the Dean's 
Hall family left her in London. Everything 
on earth again seemed to her vanity and 
vexation of spirit ; her youth, her energies^ 
her good looks even, which had begun to be 
sources of pleasure to her, were all poisoned 
and profitless ; and her fortune, which, a 
year ago, had seemed to her a galling weight, 
was now utterly intolerable. She had been 
tempted to put on Saul's armour, and it had 
crushed her. 

But she would rid herself of her false 
lover fairly. He should, if it could be 
brought about, condemn himself, and yet so 
as to save the reputation of Bertie's widow. 
She arranged in her own mind the means, 
rather theatrical, perhaps, by which to 
accomplish this, and she thought it over with 
a calm disdain of the man she had been so 
near marrying, that showed plainly that it 
was his supposed qualities, and not himself, 
she had ever cared for. 

She wrote a pencil note of two lines to 
Mrs. Jermyn, saying that she was going to 
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breakfast in her room, and asking her 
to arrange so that she might not be dis- 
turbed. She felt it cowardly to do this; 
but she doubted her own power of resisting 
questions, and was resolved to say nothing 
until she had seen Mr. Gordon. Accord- 
ingly, she saw nobody but Watson until 
she arrived at Lincoln's Inn, and found the 
lawyer waiting for her. 

" I came to tell you," she said, '' that I 
am not going to be married." 

She had been nervous about saying those 
first words, and was relieved to hear that 
they came from her lips quite steadily and 
clearly. 

"Not this month?" Mr. Gordon asked, 
showing no surprise, whatever he felt ; "or 
not at all ? " 

" Not at all." 

" You must have serious cause for such a 
decision ? " 

" I have — very serious. Mr. Gordon," 
she went on, lifting her eyes to his on pur- 
pose that he might judge of her calmness, 
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" if I were to tell you of any man that I 
knew him to be capable of the most utter 
falsehood and meanness, would you believe 
me?" 

" I should be sure that you believed it'; 
but I could hardly be sure you were not 
mistaken, unless I knew more." 

" I must tell you more, then. I dare say 
you have plenty of other secrets to keep ; 
and I want this to be a secret, for the sake 
of the persons concerned." 

" Remember that you need tell me 
nothing. I can give you my advice and 
lielp in legal matters without knowing your 
personal ones." 

"If you will let me think of you as a 
friend just now, I would rather. I can 
speak to no one else." 

" A year ago I should have preferred to 
know as little as possible of your private 
affairs; now I am glad to be trusted, and 
anxious to be of use. What is this secret ? " 

She told him of her meeting with Phoebe, 
and Phoebe's story. From time to time he 
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asked her a question, but neither of them 
made any comment until all was told. 

*^ You are certain there is no mistake of 
identity ? " Mr. Gordon said, at last. 

" Impossible. Mr. St. Maur was brought 
to my house by Mr. Norton, who had known 
him as his nephew's friend." 

"Mrs. Lansdowne is quite sane, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" Perfectly. I think it is Mr. St. Maur 
who is mad." 

" Quem Deus vult perdere," quoted Mr. 
Grordon. "It is a curious instance of it, 
that so cool-headed a man should have 
chosen to run such a tremendous risk. But 
you are judging him without a hearing." 

" I do not mean to do that." 

She proceeded to explain her plan. 

" Rather melodramatic " he pronounced 
it ; but added that, if she liked, he would be 
at her house at the moment when the meet- 
ing took place, 

"All that is settled, then," she said. 
"' And now, Mr. Gordon, I have another 
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resolution made ; and I cannot tell what you 
will say to it, but it is one that no words of 
any kind will persuade me to alter." 

^^ Fair warning not to throw away ad- 
Vice." 

" Yes ; because this aflfects only myself, 
and I myself only can judge of it. I am 
going to leave London, and go back to my 
old home and my old way of living. I 
shall sell all the houses and land Lord 
Stanmore left me, and I shall give the whole 
mpney, except what will serve for a decent 
living for myself, and for one or two other 
purposes, to charities." 

Mr. Gordon looked at her in dumb amaze- 
ment. 

^' The old crotchet ! " he ejaculated, when 
he had recovered his breath. 

'^ Yes, but with a difference. I have 
tried my own fitness to be a rich woman, 
and proved unfit." 

'^You were doing excellently. I was 
growing proud of you." 

^'And, mean time, I was the most utter 
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dupe. I cannot go through all my reasons," 
she said, wearily; "it must be as I say, 
indeed." 

" No alternative ? " 

" There is an alternative, but I dare not 
hope for it. Lord Stanmpre might and ought 
io step into the place I leave." 

" Will you try him with your former pro- 
posal ? '' 

"No. I have a memorandum here of 
what I wish to retain : he must have all the 
rest, or none." 

" Take a day, at least, to think." 

" If you insist, I will ; but it is quite 
useless." 

Mr. Gordon leaned back in his chair and 
looked at her. He found it impossible to 
say to himself that she was acting hastily, 
or out of pique at the loss of her lover. She 
was not a distracted creature talking of 
suicide, nor an embittered one wishing to 
fly from mankind. She was simply pro- 
posing to return to the home and position 
which she had reluctantly left, and never 
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ceased to think of with affection. The 
forlorn doubt of herself and of her future 
which lay in her heart she had self-control 
enough to keep there, and he was forced to 
yield to her. 

."I confess," he said, "that I believe you 
are the one woman in the world who could 
make such a sacrifice and not afterwards 
repent it. But I thought you had begun to 
realize that you were bound to hold and to 
administer your fortune ? " 

"And now I mean to put it to good use. 
If my cousin will take it, it will be in 
stronger and more capable hands than mine ; 
if not, I will take all the care I possibly can 
to give it up for the real advantage of those 
who want. I have not had time to think 
that out yet, as you may suppose." 

" I must try what I can do with Mr. 
Darcy, then," Mr. Gordon said. "I pro- 
mise you that I shall urge very strongly 
upon him the folly of letting such a fortune 
go out of the family." 

"Thank you. Let him have no doubt 
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whatever of my intentions. I mean to go 
down to Woodside on Saturday; and from 
that moment I shall be, as nearly as I can, 
what I was at Woodside. Come what may, 
to-morrow shall be the last day of my 
grandeur.'' 

^* But — " Mr. Gordon began. 

" Oh, Mr. Gordon ! " she interrupted,, 
getting up from her chair, "you have been 
so kind ; help me in this, even though it is; 
unreasonable. I want to go away imme- 
diately, before Mrs. Jermyn can question 
me, or the servants stare at me. When I 
am gone, they may talk as they please ; but 
I am not brave enough to stay in the midst 
of it. For don't you see that I must take 
all the blame ? I can tell nobody but you^ 
and, therefore, I can have no friend with 
me." Her calmness, which had partly 
deceived him^ broke down. She turned to 
him with eyes full of tears, and repeated, 
"Help me!" 

" I will," he answered, responding to the 
appeal with all his heart, though he called 
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himself a fool for doing so. '^ Now, please, 
sit down again for a moment, and let me 
think." 

She obeyed humbly, dried her eyes, and 
ivaited for directions. 

'^ I will see Mr. Darcy to-day," he said, 
after a little consideration. ^' I am very 
busy, but I can manage that. If I can get 
any satisfaction from him, you shall hear 
this evening. I suppose you are going 
out ? " 

^^We were going to dine out, and after- 
wards to a concert; but I shall stay at 
home." 

^^ Alone?" 

'' Yes." 

'^ I will come, perhaps, then — or, at any 
rate, send. I will give up this evening to 
you, if necessary. And then we can try to 
clear your way for the next step." 

'' Thank you. I am not good at thanking 
people, but indeed I am grateful." 

^^ You are making me take part in a most 
— well, I won't say ridiculous — business, but, 
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depend upon it, that is what other people 
will call it ; and, since I have promised, you 
may trust me. Perhaps you will forgive me 
now if I say I never did like the idea of that 
marriage." 

When she was alone again Nora let go the 
strong self-restraint she had used instinctively 
while in Mr. Gordon's presence. It had 
been her best ally in winning him over, but 
now she was alone it failed her. She leaned 
back in the corner of the carriage, and tears 
fell from her eyes thick and fast — tears of 
utter discouragement and loneliness. Even 
the thought of going back to Woodside was 
painful; for she would meet with wonder 
and almost certainly with blame there. 
There would always be between her and 
those she loved best the memory of a closed 
and hidden page in her life — a ghost neither 
she nor they would be able to lay. Yet it 
was to Woodside that she turned with 
home-sick longing. Whether she could 
live out the rest of her life there or not, 
she must go there first; she must seat 
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herself opposite her mother's vacant chair; 
she must rest her aching head upon her 
mother's pillow. 

When she reached Belgrave Square, and 
came into the room where Mrs. Jermyn was 
anxiously waiting for her, there was no need 
for her to say that she was not well; her 
white cheeks and heavy eyes spoke for 
her. 

" My dear Nora ! " her cousin exclaimed 
in horror, "what have you done to your- 
self? You do not look fit to be out of 
bed." 

" I slept badly last night,"' she answered, 
" and my head aches. I must keep quiet 
to-day, and then I shall be all right." 

" Do see a doctor," urged Mrs. Jermyn, 
who had great faith in medical advice. 

" No, thank you : I really am not ill. 
But I am afraid I shall not be able to go out 
to-day." 

*' What a pity you went this morning! 
Mr. St. Maur will never forgive me, if you 
look like this, when he comes back." 
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"I shall be quite well then," Nora an- 
swered steadily, and Mrs. Jermyn thought 
the words all right, but the tone and manner 
odd. She often thought Nora odd, however ; 
so this passed with the rest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

As the day went on, Nora's anxiety grew 
almost unendurable. Her wisli that the 
property should pass into the hands of 
Geoffrey had grown into a strong hope 
when she found that Mr. Gordon encouraged 
it, and she hardly knew how to wait for the 
certainty. Just as this idea had been the 
first sunbeam that had shone into her 
heiress life, so it now seemed to be the 
last; she grasped at it to save herself in 
the wreck of her recent existence. She 
would have liked to go out alone, to walk 
fast and far, as she had been used to do in 
any trouble of old times; but the fear of 
Mrs. Jermyn restrained her, and she was 
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obliged to keep still and be treated as an 
invalid until evening came, and she was left 
alone in the great house to receive Mr. 
Gordon or his messenger in freedom. 

She got up from the sofa then, and began 
to walk up and down the drawing-room, 
pushing chairs and ottomans out of her way, 
and wondering when she should hear the 
door-bell ring. After a while she sat down 
again, and tried to take up a scheme, begun 
that afternoon, for a division of her posses- 
sions among various charities. It was im- 
possible to go on with it in this uncertainty ; 
still more impossible to read or to think of 
anything but what touched upon this crisis 
of her life. Once or twice her thoughts 
went back a few days or a few weeks; 
she remembered something that had been 
said or done ; she remembered the night 
of the dance at Hudson's Court, and the 
next day. Had she been asleep — dream- 
ing ? She started up. " But I am awake 
now," she said, and recommenced her walk 
up and down the room. 
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At last, in the stillness of the house, she 
heard the bell ring. She sat down again, 
drawing her table to her, and giving herself 
the air of being occupied — for the benefit of 
the servants. But it was not Mr. Gordon 
himself ; only a gentleman to see Miss Darcy, 
who sent up a card on which was written — 
^^ From Mr. Gordon.^' 

^^ Only a clerk, then," she thought, disap- 
pointed and wondering why, since her 
friend could not come himself, a letter 
would not have done; but as the gentle- 
man came into the light, and she raised 
her eyes, she saw what it meant. Here 
was Greoffrey Darcy to answer for himself. 

He had some words of apology to say 
first, it seemed; but, in her surprise, she 
hardly understood them. 

" Your coming makes me hope," she said, 
eagerly. " Don't give me the pain of being 
refused again." 

She had given him her hand with that 
sense of perfect confidence in him which 
she had felt at their first meeting, and in 
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the midst of all lier moral earthquake, it 
was a vivid pleasure to see him there, her 
guest in her own house. She smiled as he 
sat down opposite to her, and he wondered 
how she could smile when her face all the 
time told its story of pain and struggle. 

*^I am in a terrible dilemma," he answered, 
" and Gordon advised me to come and talk to 
you. I was more than willing," he added, 
seeing a look of disappointment in her eyes. 
" I wanted to come and claim your offer of 
friendship." 

*^ Ah, I am glad ! " she cried. " I shall 
leave one friend behind me, then." 

" I can hardly believe that you intend to 
carry out your idea." 

She took up a packet of reports and 
memoranda which lay by her. 

^^ Here is the beginning of a plan for dis- 
posing of Lord Stanmore's estates," she 
answered. "If you tell me to-night that 
you care nothing for keeping up the old 
house and the old name, I shall give direc- 
tions to-morrow for everything to be sold. 

VOL. III. I 
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As quickly as it is possible to do it, I intend 
to give up this place in the world where I 
have been so foolish and so unhappy." 

" Foolish ! " he said, quickly. " Who calk 
you that ? Not Gordon, for you have won 
him completely ; not I, though you think 
me hard and self-willed." 

^^ Indeed, I do not. When you wrote to 
me the other day" — her voice changed a 
little, but she went on bravely — "you called 
yourself ^ the head of the house ' ; that 
showed that you do think something of our 
family. Don't you think it is the duty of 
the chief to make a little sacrifice for the 
old name ? " 

^ ' Yes, I do ; and therefore I give up my 
will to yours." 

She clasped her hands together. Had 
she really got her heart's desire at last ? 
In the gladness she almost forgot her 
personal pain. 

" Oh, now," she said, " now the curse will 
be gone ! " She drew a deep breath, and 
raised her head with the gesture of a 
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person relieved from a burden. ^^ You will 
never know what it was to me," she 
added. 

^^^Was' already?" he repeated, smiling. 
^'Nora — I may say Nora, may not I, to my 
cousin ? " 

^^ Of course." 

*^ Do you think an immense fortune is 
transferred in this way by a word ? '' 

^^ Mr. Gordon will manage the rest," she 
answered. *^ I can breathe now. I think I 
have never breathed freely, or been pro- 
perly awake, since the day I got that letter. 
^ Neither poverty nor riches,' that was what 
my mother wished for me. She would thank 
you for me, if she were here." 

^^ I wish she were here, for your sake," 
Geoffrey said. ^^I know more of her — and 
of you — than, perhaps, you think." 

What strange thing was this, that Nora 
should find herself speaking with this 
stranger-cousin of the beloved whose name 
had scarcely passed her lips since their 
separation ? Yet it seemed natural. 
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"How could you know of her?" she 
asked. 

"Captain Lansdowne and I saw a good 
deal of each other the year before his death. 
I was curious about my relations, and he was 
glad to talk of them." 

" And he spoke to me of you. For the 
moment I had forgotten." The brightness 
had died out of her face at the recollection 
of Bertie. " You knew Mrs. Lansdowne 
also ? " 

" Very slightly." His tone was con- 
strained. 

" I have a reason for asking," she said. 
^ ^ I do not know how much Mr. Gordon has 
told you — I left him quite free in the matter ; 
but will you tell me, please, about the last 
time you saw Phoebe ? " 

" Do you mean lately ? " 

" Yes ; one evening, a week or two ago." 

" When I was able to help her to find a 
<5ab ? " 

" You did more for her than that." 

'^ She was annoyed by a person who per- 
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sisted in speaking to her, and was glad to 
see an old acquaintance." 

^^ And that person was — ? " 

" I see you know. It was Mr. St. Maur." 

" Had you any idea that I was seeking for 
her ? " 

^^ Was she lost, then? Of course, if I 
had known that, I would have traced her 
for you at once." 

^^ Yes. We had been seeking her for 
months ; but I have found her now." She 
sighed ; and he saw that the paleness, and the 
dark rings round her eyes, which had been 
almost invisible for a while, were as strongly 
marked as ever. 

"You are tired," he said. "Now that 
you have got your way, will you rest ? " 

" Yes ; at any rate, I shall rest when I am 
at home again. I am going home on Satur- 
day." 

" So soon ? But I must see you again. 
We have only begun to make friends, and 
we have all sorts of business to discuss." 

"I must go then," she answered. "But 
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Woodside is not at the other end of the 
world, though it has seemed so to me ; and 
there is one thing that I should like." 

^^ What is it?" 

*^ To see you established at Stanmore." 

^^ Will you come there, then ? " 

^^ Indeed I will — some time." 

^* I will ask nothing more to-night." 

^^ I£ you knew how grateful I am ! " she 
said, as they shook hands. 

^^ You give with thanks, and I receive 
without a word of gratitude," he answered ; 
'^ but I will not let you repent the gift, if I 
can help it." 

When he was gone, she put aside the 
Charity Reports, and tore up her memo- 
randa. It seemed to her that unexpected 
and unhoped-for light and order had come 
into the chaos of her mind. She had been 
wretched this time last night, feeling not 
only the grief of her personal loss and 
sorrow, but as if there were a sudden failure 
of all truth and stability in the world. And 
now the wrong which had warped her life 
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was put right, and moreover she felt that 
she had come in this one day in contact 
with two natures which were excellent in 
themselves and friendly towards her. The 
unhappiness she still felt had become endur- 
able. She could wait now for time to cure 
her. Distrust, which was so unnatural to 
her, was no longer required of her. Nobody 
would care to deceive ''Miss Nora"; and, if 
they did, it would be only her own people, 
who loved her in their fashion — which was 
not Mr. St. Maur's — and who would be as 
faithful to her poor as rich. By the time 
Mrs. Jermyn came home she was sleeping 
soundly, and tlie only dreams that came to 
her before morning were of Woodside and 
its inhabitants. 

It was hard to go through the next day 
without allowing Mrs. Jermyn to get a 
glimpse of the truth. Nora would never 
have attempted it, if she could have trusted 
her cousin. But she felt that, in spite of 
the months they had spent together, there 
was no real union between them. She sus- 
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pected that Mrs. Jermyn might be capable 
of warning Mr. St. Maur, and the success of 
her arrangement for bringing him and 
Phoebe face to face depended entirely on his. 
being unwarned. 

She spent all the morning, under Mr. Gor- 
don's direction, in work which was to clear 
the way for her abdication ; but in the after- 
noon she was obliged to see visitors and to 
go out, as if nothing had changed her life. 

In the course of the day she received a 
note from Mr. St. Maur, which said that he 
should r6ach London by a late train, and 
would come to Belgrave Square about ten 
o'clock next morning ^ Ho report himself"; 
and she immediately wrote to Phoebe and to- 
Jfr. Gordon to warn them both to arrive in 
time. 

Amongst other people, she saw both Lady 
Hudson and Sir Harry that day. It seemed 
strange, and almost dishonest, not to speak 
to them of her intended flight. The secrecy 
she had pledged herself to was a horrible 
difficulty. 
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But at length the day was over, and the last 
night of her life of splendour was come. 
She could not rest : but the solitude was a 
relief ; and as the hours went by, she said to 
herself, — 

^'It will soon be over; it will very soon 
be over now." 

It was but a few minutes past ten o'clock 
when Mr. St. Maur jumped out of a Hansom 
at the door of the house, which he already 
almost regarded as his own. There were 
certain changes which he intended should 
be made, and he was thinking about one of 
them as the footman admitted him. 

The man received him with a sort of 
friendly respect as a future master, and 
immediately told him that Miss Darcy waa 
just then occupied with Mr. Gordon, but 
that she would come to him in the drawing- 
room in about ten minutes. 

" Mrs. Jermyn?" he asked for. 

Mrs. Jermyn was already gone out. 

He went into the drawing-room to wait 
for Nora. It was the smallest of the three — 
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the one commonly used — and was dim 
with blinds and curtains, especially to 
any one coming from the morning sunshine 
out of doors. 

As lie reached the middle of the room, a 
figure rose from a seat near the open con- 
servatory door. What light there was fell 
full upon Phoebe Lansdowne's beautiful 
uncovered head. 

^^Mr. St. Mauri" she said, in a low 
voice. 

He stood for a moment, struck dumb at 
the sight of her. 

^^ Phoebe!" he cried, then made a step to 
her side, and spoke in a quick, low voice, 
^'you here — in this house? How has it 
€ome about?" 

'^ Others, beside you, have been looking 
for me. Nora and I met three days ago." 

^^ Where is Nora?" he asked, much dis- 
turbed. 

'^Busy: she will not be hero yet. She 
asked me to wait here, and to receive you, 
if you came." 
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Phcebe's heart was beating so wildly that 
she was breathless, and her words came 
almost in gasps, but she strove hard to make 
them steady. 

^'Slie has told you, then?" Mr. St. 
Maur looked at her strangely as he spoke. 
^^ She is not a woman to have betrayed her- 
self," he was thinking. 

'^ She has told me of your engagement. 
Why are you going to marry her?'' 

The question was asked deliberately, but 
with something in its tone which Mr. St. 
Maur misunderstood. His pulses quickened. 
^^ Jealous!" ho said to himself, and then 
answered her, aloud, — 

'^ What a question! Suppose I love 
her?" 

^' Then," Phoebe replied, instantly, ^^ I 
must suppose the letter you wrote to me was 
alio. Was it?" 

'^You seemed to put little value on my 
letter, since you would not answer it." 

'^ You said in it," she went on, in the 
same low and breathless voice, which she 
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still strove to make clearly articulate, ' ' that 
you cared for me as much as you had ever 
done — more than you had ever cared for 
any other woman; and now it seems that 
it was Nora you cared for, not me." 

He took her hand, grasping it passion- 
ately, and drew her to the front of one of 
the great mirrors, where her own lovely 
face and bright hair showed themselves 
softly, like those of a pictured angel. 

^^Look!" he cried, ^^are you a woman to 
be forgotten? Why should you trouble 
yourself about Nora ? She can take care of 
herself. Let me see you where we can talk 
safely. I would have told you every- 
thing, the other night, if you would have 
listened." 

His self-control was giving way. This 
woman, whom alone in all his life he had 
loved (as he could love), might have power 
to ruin him yet. 

*^ Whatever you have to say," she 
answered, ^^you must say now, for we may 
never meet again." 
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She drew back from him; but he still 
. held her hand, as if he could not let her go. 

*' Why should you be so hard?" ho said, 
growing more earnest with every word. 
"You could be very diflFerent in the old 
days. Now you seem to have forgotten 
that we were ever anything to each other." 

" Oh, no," she cried, with a ring of 
anguish in her voice, "I have forgotten 
nothing, nothing!" 

" Remember, then, that you belong to me. 
I must marry. I was never rich, you know ; 
and now I am on the verge of ruin. I will take 
€are of you. Phoebe, Phoebe ! you know that 
neither Nora nor any other woman ever was, 
or is, or can be, what you are to me." 

She turned at that last word, and, by one 
swift movement, freed herself from him, and 
fled to the other side of the room. 

"You have said enough," she cried, and, 
at her signal, the curtain which ' had partly 
shaded the conservatory arch was swept 
back, and Nora and Mr. Gordon stood face 
to face with Mr. St. Maur. 
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Nora paused there for one moment. The 
moment of her success was bitter to her. 
Then she walked past her lover, and went to 
Phoebe, who had flung- herself on a chair in 
an agony of hysterical weeping. She put 
her arm round her, and drew her away out 
of the room, leaving the two men there 
alone. 

" I think there is very little more to be 
said," ^Ir. Gordon observed, coolly, as he 
came forward. *^Miss Darcy met Mrs. 
Lansdownc a day or two ago, and naturally 
told her her story. You have just given her 
your confirmation of it ; and so I will bid 
you good morning." 

At the end of this little speech, he turned 
round, and went back to the room where he 
and Nora had still much to settle. 

Somehow or other Mr. St. Maur, left 
alone, recovered his self-possession, and 
found his way out of the house without 
troubling a servant, and without thinking of 
the alterations. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The great object accomplished, Nora had no 
longer any secret to keep, but she had very 
much to do. She parted from Phoebe when 
they had each made a promise to the other : 
Phoebe, that she would attempt no further 
concealment; Nora, that she would keep 
religiously the secret of Phoebe's life. 

She wrote letters and signed papers under 
Mr. Gordon's direction. She tried to think 
of every one to whom her sudden abdication 
might cause inconvenience or anxiety. She 
arranged that the household should go on 
for a week or two as if she were merely 
absent on a visit, and she gave the asto- 
nished Watson directions for packing the 
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one trunk she meant to take with her that 
day, 

"I shall not want you," she said. ^^I 
will write you further directions in a day or 
two." 

And then Mrs. Jermyn, who had been 
luckily absent all the morning, came in, 
unsuspecting. Nora told her she was about 
to give up everything to her cousin Geoffrey, 
who would no longer have any reason for 
not taking his title. Mrs. Jermyn could 
find no words for her astonishment. 

" And I am going back to Woodside to- 
day," Nora added. 

**But Mr. St. Maur?" cried Mrs. Jermyn, 
almost gasping. 

" Mr. St. Maur is gone with the rest." 

'*You told me he was to be here to- 
day." 

^^Yes. He has been here, and we have 
parted definitely. I have expected it for a 
day or two, but I coidd not speak of it till 
it was settled. I found out that I had 
engaged myself to him under a mistake. 
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So the engagement, of course, ends. And 
you know liow much I always wished 
Geoffrey to have his rights; now ho has 
consented, I have nothing to do but go home 
and be happy, if I can. But, first, here 
is a keepsake, which I hope you will accept." 

The keepsake was a deed, already signed 
and perfect, by which Mrs. Jermyn profited 
just as she was to have done by the mar- 
riage now broken off; and it was not a 
little curious to see the change of her 
face as she hastily peeped into it. The 
anger which had been rising within the last 
few minutes until she had hardly been able 
to keep it within decorous limits, fled as a 
cloud flies before sunshine, and she had now 
some difficulty in repressing her satisfaction. 

^^ You are too good, my dear child," she 
said, with a kiss. ^^ Most terribly Quixotic, 
indeed, and, I fear, incurable. Are you sure 
you are doing right ? '^ 

** I think I am ; but never mind me. 
There will be a little interregnum, Mr. 
Gordon says, before Geoffrey can take 
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possession here. I thought, therefore, that 
you would perhaps stay on for a week or 
two, if it is not too lonely." 

" My life is always lonely," Mrs. Jermyn 
answered, pathetically. " You only leave 
me a fortnight sooner than you intended. 
Certainly, I will stay." 

So this, which Nora had carefully arranged 
for her chaperon's comfort, was smoothly 
settled. They ate their last luncheon to- 
gether, and drove together to the distant 
railway station, where Nora's journey 
^^home" was to begin, and where they 
parted with the utmost friendliness. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when a fly 
from Sunbury rattled over the little bridge 
by which the road entered Woodside. Nora, 
secure in the dusk of the summer night, 
leaned from the window to catch a glimpse 
of the lights at Dean's Hall, but drew back 
again as the fly climbed the stony street, 
passing between the doctor's house and the 
grey churchyard wall, and, in the shadow of 
the grand old chestnuts, stopped at the 
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familiar wicket of Church Cottage. Then she 
sprang out, and, hurrying up the path, knocked 
^ quick and nervous knock at the house-door. 

There was a heavy step within, and Betty 
opened, letting a strong light stream out upon 
the black-robed figure, with white cheeks 
and shining eyes, which stood there so un- 
expectedly and strangely. Betty shrieked ; 
and no wonder, ^^for," as she afterwards 
fiaid, ** there stood Miss Nora, looking so 
like my old missis, that I never thought but 
what it was her fetch." 

So Nora came home. Betty lighted a 
small wood fire in the long-unused parlour, 
and got tea ready, and was with difficulty 
kept from running out with the great news. 
Her young mistress, sitting upon the familiar 
hearth, found a poignant mixture of pain 
and pleasure in her solitude, and began to 
feel that the doings of the last twelve months 
were but ^^ as a dream when one awaketh.'' 
There was a strange content in the very air 
of these humble, quiet rooms. Her mother 
seemed to bo close at hand, with no shadow 
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of coming separation between them. Nora 

almost fancied she could hear her saying, 

'^Welcome home, my child! It has been 

well for you to be troubled, and now it is 

well for you to come back to me " ; and she 

thought that now she began to understand 

how the impatience of her spirit had been 

gently disciplined by the failures of her life. 

She recalled to herself her position less than 

three years ago, and she owned humbly that 

the Nora of those days had had a very 

different estimate of her own value to that 

held by the Nbra of these. She judged 

herself hardly ; but it is well to know the 

worst of this self which must needs be our 

daily companion ; and, judging herself, she 

hoped now to be allowed to return, not less 

active, but more patient and more loving, to 

the work and the ways for which she had 

been trained. 

On every Sunday through the summer, it 
was the custom at Woodside for the church 
bells to peal out merrily at seven o'clock. 
The sweet, joyous sounds woke Nora as they 
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had done so often before, and she opened her 
eyes with a feeling that she was in her own 
old room at the Vicarage, and had her old 
Sunday duties and Sunday pleasures before 
her. Even when she was fully awake, the 
«ense of light-heartedness did not quite pass 
away ; she felt brave enough to present her- 
self at Dean's Hall, and, jumping up, laughed 
to find herself guilty of the absurdity of 
missing Watson's help in her dressing. 

She pulled out of her trunk a black silk 
dress which she intended to wear, and which 
fihe had had packed as being quite plain and 
simple. But, unluckily, it had never been 
intended for walking in, and the long skirts 
looked oddly out of place either in a cottage 
or on country roads. There was no help ; 
the skirts had to be bundled up. The black 
bonnet she had worn the day before was 
modest enough, and was not now propped 
up by Watson's elaborate hair - edifice. 
Altogether Nora hoped to escape criticism 
when she appeared, quite ready for her 
early walk, in the presence of Betty. 
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* The church clock struck eight as she left 
the cottage. She knew that the breakfast- 
hour at Dean's Hall was half-past eight, so 
that she had abundant time before she would 
be likely to find the family assembled ; but 
she had something to do on her way. She 
went straight past the Vicarage windows, 
and, crossing the churchyard to its eastern 
side, followed the path which led to the 
vestry door. Half way along the path she 
stopped. There it had been the custom to 
bury the Vicars of Woodside from time 
immemorial; and there lay the last Vicar and 
his wife, and beside them the two boys dead 
so Ipng ago. A cross had not long since 
been put over the grave ; and now in the 
morning sunshine its shadow fell, clearly 
outlined, upon the turf. Nora stood beside 
it, resting her arm upon the marble. 

'^ This should be my home," she thought, 
as tears for the loved and lost filled her eyes, 
*^for all my own people are hero; death 
will never give me back one of his prisoners " ; 
but, at the same moment, her glance fell upon 
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the words she had had engraved on the 
shaft of the cross — ^'Profundus mortuus est, 
sed altus est Christus." They were words 
which had gone with her, not always listened 
to, often murmured against, but never for- 
gotten through all the scenes of the past two 
years ; now they seemed to speak to her 
direct from the old peaceful life, and she 
turned away repeating them to herself, as 
she lingered in the green and peaceful soli- 
tude of God's Acre. 

Down the long flight of steps she went, 
meeting nobody, and into the Sandy 
Lane, well named, which led to Dean's 
Hall. Here there were a few people about, 
who were in such amazement at seeing her, 
that they let her pass with just the greeting 
she had been used to give them, and never 
thought of stopping her. But her heart beat 
fast as she opened the gate, and found herself 
inside the garden where she had played and 
walked on so many of her happiest days. 

^* Would they blame her ? Would they 
receive her as the child they loved ? '' She 
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looked anxiously at the house, and in through 
the open door of the conservatory. Some- 
body was moving there among the plants. 
She stopped. Mr. Norton was going about, 
gathering a blossom, pulling off a dead leaf, 
bidding " Good morning " to his flowers, 
the only children of the house. She stopped 
beside the door out of sight, peeping in 
wistfully, remembering the day when she 
had come to ask help for her mother, and 
feeling neither older nor more important 
for all that had passed since. She had come 
then to beg for money ; now she came to 
beg for love — poorer even than she was then. 
All at once she made a step forward, and 
stood in the sun-lighted doorway. Mr. 
Norton saw her, and she noticed that he 
grasped the trunk of the orange-tree by 
which he was standing. 

^^May I come in?" she asked; and he 
was by her side in a moment, with both 
hands stretched out. 

*^ Nora, my dear child ! " 

There was no doubt of her welcome. No 
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face except her mother's had ever so bright- 
ened at her coming. But she would not 
cross the threshold till she had made her 
confession. 

'^ I have come home to stay," she said. 
^^ GeoflGrey has his own at last, and all has 
come right." 

^^ And Mr. St. Maur?" 

^^ Gone ! " she answered. " Gone out of 
my life, out of all our lives. I am just 
Nora now, and for always." 

'^ Come in, my child ; come home." 

It is not often that a dream which we 
loved, and put aside as selfish, comes back 
to us realized ; not often in youth, but very 
seldom indeed in age. Mr. Norton drew 
Nora in among his orange-trees, and asked 
no questions. The desire of his heart had 
come to him in the coming of this child, 
whom he had adopted and resigned ; and he 
could take the good of that fact, and wait a 
while for explanations. 

But when Mrs. Lansdowne and Miss 
Norton came down, it was a different 
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matter. Never had there been such an 
excited party round the table of Dean's 
Hall; and if Mr. Norton had deferred his 
curiosity, his sisters were less patient. Nora 
had done well to take the quiet hours of the 
night before, to weigh the exact amount of 
what she must tell and what she must not. 
To spare Phoebe for Bertie's sake, to 
justify hei^self as far as she could do it 
without hurting others, to draw them to her 
own side as regarded the surrender of her 
fortune, all these things had to be done with 
a care and skill which were difficult and 
disagreeable to her ; and yet they must be 
done. She was her own mistress, she had 
told Phoebe ; she was not obliged to account 
to anybody for her actions, but love imposed 
upon her the task to which duty did not 
bind her. She longed to be taken back into 
the old place in these kind hearts : if they 
gave her the one Phoebe ought to fill, she 
would not be able to refuse it, for she knew 
Phoebe neither would nor could take it ; there- 
fore she answered every question as truly 
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and fully as she had left herself the right to 
answer them. 

^' And you were here last night all alone? 
Oh, my dear, how could you ! " Miss Norton 
exclaimed. 

But the others did not blame her; they 
only said, '^ This is your home," and took 
her straight into the family life, as if she 
had been their child always and without 
interruption. But no one saw Mr, Norton, 
when he had gone away, and shut him- 
self into his study for a few minutes. 
No one would have thought that such 
a restless gladness would have made him 
walk up and down there, saying to him- 
self, — 

^*I am clear of blame. I never tried to 
tempt her back; and she is come — the same 
dear child, unchanged. Thank God ! thank 
God ! " 

How strange it was to walk back through the 
churchyard in familiar company, to pause a 
moment and look at the place where she 
had stood alone that morning, and then to 
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go in the path of a golden sunbeam into 
the church, filled with the joy of home- 
coming, and of solemn light and music, 
and the scent of many Sunday posies of 
homely flowers! She could not look into 
the faces that met her, lest the mist through 
which she saw them should change to a rain 
of tears. She bent her head as she followed 
Mrs. Lansdowne into the Dean's Hall pew, 
and did not raise it until she heard the 
Vicar's voice, beginning, " I will arise and 
go to my Father." 

She had been but a year away ; yet that 
year had made almost such a gulf between 
past and present as, perhaps, Lazarus felt 
when he stepped back into the dear sunshine 
of Bethany from his mysterious three days' 
sojourn in another world. Nothing would 
ever entirely eflface the traces of that 
absence — the pain of it, or the gain of it. 
The loss had hmi her little from the moment 
Oeoffrey had said, "I give up my will to 
yours," and was gone now as loss, swallowed 
up in the compensation which followed ; but 
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the memory of the whole year would remain 
with her always. 

The service ended. The congregation^ 
poming out of church, lingered about the 
porch, and must exchange greetings with 
Miss Nora. There, in the midst of a crowd, 
the Vicar found her, and bid her ^ * welcome 
home"; and there she noticed how "his^ 
reverence " had looks and words from every- 
body almost as kindly as those they gave to 
her. He had conquered them during her 
absence, and she did not guess that it was 
by her means. The day was a festival. 
All about the parish neighbours who had 
been at church went to see neighbom^s who 
had not, and to tell them, ^^ Our Miss Nora is 
come.*' 

At Dean's Hall there was an afternoon 
gathering strange to all the habits of Wood- 
side. First came the Bennetts, nearly a 
dozen of them, riotously delighted and 
astonished, all talking at once, and all so 
eager to tell their news that it ran some risk 
of not being told at all. But when Nora 
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asked for the latest tidings of Mariana, it 
came out. 

^^ Mariana is coming home — Mariana, and 
Alick, and the baby ! Is not it jolly ? They 
will bo here next month, to . stay ever so 
long." 

The voices went off into a chorus again, 
and became inarticulate. And then the 
Pritchards arrived ; and, after some talk, Mrs. 
Pritchard asked, calmly, — 

^^ You have heard nothing of PhoGbe ?" 

^^ I have seen her, and can give you her 
address," Nora answered, and it was as if a 
shell had fallen into the room. 

*^ Seen her ? When ? where ? how ? 
Where is she ? What is she doing ? What 
did she mean ? " 

The impossibility of answering all the 
questions at once was a comfort ; it would 
help to account for omissions which must be 
made. Nora spoke clearly of Phoebe's pre- 
sent circumstances, and said (what she fully 
believed) that it would be kinder and better 
not to try to disturb her, attributing her 
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flight to grief and distress following Bertie's 
death. She wished to say at once all she 
had to say, and she felt bound to leave no 
idea in the minds of those most concerned 
that Phoebe might be tempted back to 
Woodside. 

At last the happy, excited, restless day 
came to an end. In the stillness of the 
summer night Nora sat alone again, and 
thought over the past. One week ago she 
had sat at her window at Richmond, and 
watched the river roll by, black and foam- 
flecked, under the lightning. That night 
she had been rich and powerful; she had 
known herself to be envied and sought after ; 
she had believed herself to be loved. She 
had been looking forward to her marriage 
contentedly, and planning the life of a 
married woman of almost unlimited wealth. 
To-night she was poor, as the people in that 
other world judged of poverty ; she was 
without influence, without importance 
beyond a narrow country village; she had 
lost her lover, and could not even say, ^^I 
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have been loved." All was changed ; all 
had fallen from her; and, like an actress 
wlio takes oiF the robe and crown of a stage 
queen to go back, contented, to some homely 
dress and dwelling among her own people, 
so she stepped back into the world of her 
childhood and her aflfections, and told herself 
that she regretted nothing, and would miss 
nothing, of all she had left. 
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CHAPTER XL 

In all her thoughts and feelings Nora a little 
anticipated the real course of events* Her 
anxiety to get away, and a strong feeling 
for the painfulness of her situation if she 
should be forced to remain just now in 
London, had induced Mr. Gordon to help 
her escape in every possible way ; but, hard 
as they had both worked during the last 
two days, there was much matter for corre- 
spondence, and it was soon settled that, when 
certain arrangements had been made and 
certain papers prepared, the lawyer should 
come down to Woodside for a final consulta- 
tion with his client. 

Nora once said, impatiently, ^^ Suppose I 
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had difed? Geoffrey must just have taken 
everything into his own hands then, without 
my help. Why cannot he imagine I am 
dead, and leave me in peace?" But Mr. 
Gordon managed to persuade her that, since 
her cousin had yielded so much to her, she 
was bound to let him have his own way as 
to the details of the transfer, and be content 
to be troubled for a few weeks with occa- 
sional demands on her attention. 

In one place Nora had founded schools, 
and begun to build a church. She had been 
anxious that these things should be carried 
on ; and one of Geoffrey's stipulations was 
that, before he entered into possession, Nora, 
as her own deed, should provide for the 
endowment of both, and complete her 
original scheme by adding public baths, and 
reading and lecture rooms, to the buildings 
already commenced. The plans and details 
of these, therefore, had to be settled at 
Woodside. Again, she had put aside, out 
of her first year's income, a sum for restor- 
ing Woodside Church — the one childish 
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dream her riches had helped to realize ; and 
OeoflBrey, through Mr. Gordon, urged her to 
make sure that this sum was sufficient, and, 
if there was any doubt on the subject, to 
arrange for its being increased. The capital 
which was to furnish Mrs. Jermyn's income 
was, at her death, to revert to the Earl. To 
this he strongly objected. Nora ought, he 
said, to keep it in her power to provide for 
others in the future. 

A great deal of correspondence grew out 
of these and similar affairs. Mr. Gordon 
said plainly that he thought it perfect non- 
sense for the two cousins to appeal to him 
upon every question ; and, therefore, they 
were obliged to write to each other, so 
increasing rapidly the acquaintance and con- 
fidence between them. When Nora fancied 
she regretted nothing belonging to her 
heiress life, she had entirely forgotten her 
cousin ; but it soon became clear to her that 
she would regret very much the loss of his 
friendship. Fortunately, that was the one 
thing saved, or rather gained. She felt that 
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the circumstances which had made him so- 
well acquainted with the history of her life 
had given her a kind of claim upon him, 
more like that of a sister than of a distant 
cousin, and she knew that he responded to 
the claim cordially and honestly. The fact 
that she was making him rich would have 
brought embarrassment between them but 
for one other fact. The strong sympathy of 
their two natures had given each of them a 
strangely clear insight into the other's mind 
at the very first interview, and they under- 
stood each other far more perfectly than many 
people do after spending their whole lives 
together. Geofirey felt, not morbidly, but 
strongly, how he would be judged by the 
world; he never had a moment's doubt as 
to Nora's comprehension. Nora knew the 
world would say of her that she was mad, 
driven so, perhaps, by Mr. St. Maur's deser- 
tion ; she was perfectly confident that 
Geoffrey thought no worse of her than that 
she was a little impatient and headstrong. 
She wished him to absolve her even from 
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these faults, of which she was ready to 
•confess herself guilty ; and she hoped that, 
when this crisis in their lives should be 
over, he would sometimes see her and hear 
of her in circumstances more favourable to 
her character. 

She was entirely settled at Dean's Hall 
now. A new heiress-ship had fallen to her 
immediately, for Mr. Norton had taken the 
first opportunity of telling everybody that 
she was his adopted child. He had kept by 
him, for the last twelvemonth, the Will of 
which he had spoken to Mrs. Darcy. He 
had made up his mind to burn it, not feeling 
it right that Nora should have more money 
heaped upon her, while there were plenty of 
people within his knowledge who wanted ; 
but it had been still left undisturbed, and 
now would be so permanently. When one day 
within a week of his favourite's return he 
called her into his study, and told her to 
sit down, that they might have a talk, 
she did as she was bid willingly, for she 
Jiad already quite got over her first fear of 
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being urged to undo her almost completed 
abdication. 

Mr. Norton sat down opposite to her, 
with a most satisfied expression of comite- 
nance, and his spectacles pushed up on his- 
forehead. 

" My dear child," he said, *^ now that 
you have come back to us for good and all, 
it will be a comfort to me to have a clear 
understanding about your position with us." 

Nora looked rather puzzled. The words 
were equivocal, but she knew they meant 
something kind ; so she answered, " Yes." 

" As long as I live," Mr. Norton went on, 
expressing his satisfaction with the present 
state of things by his beaming looks, " or as 
long as my sisters live, this is your home, of 
course. I am afraid the old house must go 
to the other Nortons afterwards ; but that is 
a long way off, I hope. Now, what I can 
do, and what I have done, is this: I have 
left things just as I arranged them more 
than a year ago; that is to say, all my 
savings, which are likely to amount to a 
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very nice little sum, and all the money I 
have, quite independent of the house and 
bit of land here, are left to you ; in fact, 
you are exactly in the position you would 
be in if you were my daughter. Now please 
to tell me whether you mean to quarrel 
with my legacy as you have done with Lord 
Stanmore's ? " 

Nora laughed, that being a better thing 
to do than crying. 

^^ What had Lord Stanmore ever done 
for me," she said, ^' that gave him any 
right to leave me his money ? " 

" A queer way of looking at it," Mr. 
Norton answered, with a sort of chuckle of 
satisfaction. 

^^I do not see the queerness. However, 
that may be as it likes. I am your child, 
Mr. Norton — you know you always like to 
call me so — and whatever you give me I 
shall take and keep. But please to re- 
member that even Lord Stanmore's money 
is not all gone : I am a fairly rich woman 
yet." 
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^^My dear, perhaps you'll think me an 
old fool, but I am rich enough to give you 
as much pocket-money as you will want 
here. It would be a pleasure to me to 
think that you were spending that 500Z. 
a year on some charity or something — not 
bringing it here at all." 

This time Nora's laugh was quite genuine 
and hearty. She felt a most triumphant 
surprise and delight. 

'^Oh, Mr. Norton! would anybody be- 
lieve it?" she cried. ^^ The way you 
talked to me — the letters you wrote to me ! 
and to find out, after all, that you feel just 
as I did about it ! I must say now that I 
thought you forgave both me and Geoflfrey 
very easily." 

^'Well, well, my dear child, ^no one is 
wise at all hours.' Your fine fortune 
upset my schemes, and I have not forgiven 
it yet, — that's all. Do exactly as you 
like." 

^^Have not we just found out that we 
like exactly the same thing ? I will not. buy 
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SO much as a pair of gloves out of Lord 
Stanmore's money henceforward." ' 

^^ Then you must have some of your own. 
Eemember, you have been a fine lady." 

She said truly enough that she wanted 
none ; in fact, that poor fifty pounds which 
had been her mother's would have supplied 
her well enough; but Mr. Norton was de- 
cided, and she had to allow him to provide 
her with ^^pocket-money." He told her 
that he intended to let all the neighbourhood 
know the agreement between them; and 
then she went away. 

She went to her own room, and sat down 
to think. It seemed strange to her that she 
should have got so quickly and so smoothly 
into this haven which was honje. She even 
wondered a little at herself for the perfect 
readiness she felt to accept all that Mr. 
Norton and his sisters offered her. From 
first to last, she had hated Lord Stanmore's 
legacy. It had come to her in bitterness, 
which she still shrank from remembering; 
it had bought for her the keenest mortifica- 
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tion an innocent woman can suffer. Her 
life, during her possession of it, had seemed 
to be a sham from beginning to end. She 
would have gone back willingly (being 
alone) to bitter poverty, so that she might 
get rid of it ; and in order to get rid of it 
more easily she had consented to keep one 
small slice. Now she would be free from it ; 
and she found that to accept the provision 
fit for a daughter from Mr. Norton did not 
hurt her at all. She meant to do a daughter s 
duty and give a daughter's love in return^ 
and she felt the bargain one most easy and 
pleasant to fulfil. She thought of long 
happy years of life ^^at home." It was 
natural enough that she should feel herself 
quite out of reach of any probabilities of 
marriage ; and that it should be so, suited her 
present position. The parish still seemed to 
be, somehow, her rightful domain ; but she 
thought with shame and repugnance of the 
time when she had so nearly married Mr. 
Piers. The Vicarage would certainly never 
receive hqr as mistress. Still, at Dean's Hall 
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she would have a place favourable for parish 
work. K Mr. Norton were not the squire, 
he was the nearest approach to that dig- 
nitary which Woodside had ever known. 
The squire's daughter always may rank next 
to the Vicar's in the hearts of the poor, if she 
chooses. Nora knew her advantages, and 
counted them up with a satisfaction very 
like that of the old days. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

If it had ever occurred to Nora Darcy that 
she would have her history written, she 
would have said, ^^ But there is nothing to 
tell about me that could not be put into a 
single sentence." Twenty years of her life 
had passed in the busy happiness which 
leaves nothing to be recorded ; one year in 
bitter poverty, toil, and the terror of a 
greater evil ; one year in a slow recovery, 
a terrible loneliness, a most oppressive splen- 
dour; and then she was again dweUing 
among her own people, surrounded by love 
and modest ease, and only changed from the 
bright, attractive Nora of old days by being 
at once softer and stronger for the time of 
suffering. 
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Now the only change which, in any pro- 
bability, could ever come to. her would be 
marriage, and that was most unlikely. 
Thinking over her past, she came to the con- 
clusion that whatever small capacity for 
such love as should lead to marriage she 
had ever possessed had been killed when 
Bertie married. She knew to her shame 
that there had never been one spark of it in 
her heart for Mr, Piers, and she felt thank- 
fully that Mr. St. Maur had never been able 
to awake it. Clearly she was either born 
without this power of loving, or it was dead. 
Therefore, even if men were as abundant at 
Woodside as they actually were scarce, she 
should live and die single, and her story would 
not have the dear old orthodox ending, ^' So 
they were married, and lived happy ever 
after." 

So she thought, ignorant of the present, 
and still more ignorant of the future. 

When Miss Darcy suddenly vanished 
from London, there was a disturbance in her 
own particular world which was really very 
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like that made by dropping a stone into 
water. Those most nearly concerned were 
strongly moved in their different ways, and 
did not care to say much about it; those 
who formed the outer circles cared nothing 
for the matter, but were glad to hand on 
the gossip. Mr. St. Maur became invisible. 
Mrs. Jermyn received innumerable visits in 
Belgrave Square, and enjoyed herself a good 
deal in mystifying her acquaintance. She 
was very faithful to her young cousin, as 
she understood faithfulness, and not a single 
person heard the truth of the matter from 
her. Lady Hudson had a note from Nora 
herself, and was able to tell her friends that 
the poor dear girl was evidently quite over- 
done, and in need of her native air and 
rest. But the person who, by one means or 
another, got nearest to a knowledge of what 
had happened was Sir Harry; and, next 
to Nora, he was perhaps the greatest sufferer. 
He had a true and chivalrous regard for the 
girl who had been so frank with him. At 
almost any moment during their acquaint- 
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ance he had been ready to declare himself 
in love with her, and certainly any time * 
during the last six months he would have 
been glad to lay his much-prized liberty at 
her feet. And he had, nevertheless, most 
loyally kept to the bargain made between 
them on the river, and, when Mr. St. Maur 
won the prize, he had felt that this was 
really fitter than that he himself should win 
it. And now Nora was gone, and St. Maur 
somehow or other (he was not quite clear as 
to details) deserved to be horsewhipped. 
For two or three days he wandered about, 
keeping his thoughts to himself, but seeking 
everywhere for his former friend, and most 
positively intending to quarrel with and, if 
possible, do some bodily harm to him. He 
was so angry and so unhappy that, if he 
had met Mr. St. Maur, Nora's name might 
perhaps have been brought up between them 
in a way she would have found it hard to 
forgive ; but Mr. St. Maur had wisely left 
England. In the course of a week Sir Harry 
began to get calm. He snubbed his mother 
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with a sharpness quite new to him when she 
mentioned that a certain young lady would 
suit him perfectly, and after that he felt 
decidedly happier. He went to see Mrs. 
Jermyn, and got from her, in what he con- 
sidered a diplomatic manner, the name and 
neighbourhood of Nora's village, and, having 
done that, thought he would just stay to 
finish the season, and then run down and 
see if she had forgotten old friends. He 
would not have owned to himself that he 
felt shy of appearing before her, nor even 
have taken himself into his own confidence 
as to a Jesuitical opinion that the agreement 
he had made with Miss Darcy, rich, did not 
hold with Miss Darcy poor. 

Geoffrey Darcy, mean time, was going 
steadily through much that was disagreeable 
to him. If he had inherited his fortune 
direct from his predecessor in the earldom, 
he would have been very well pleased with 
it and with his own position. He was far 
from being without ambition, or a sense of 
his own importance as head of an old and 
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noble family; but to become rich by the 
gift of a woman did not suit him at all. 
Nothing but the certainty that it was the 
only way of keeping • the old Darcy lands 
from being for ever separated from the old 
name had made him endure the idea, and 
he had not yet got over the bitterness of it. 
On the other hand, he could not help feeling 
that there was now within his reach a great 
power, which he could and would use well. 
I suppose any workman likes the tool with 
which he knows he can turn out good work. 
Geoffrey by no means disliked his ; he only 
disliked the way in which it had been given 
to him. But, oddly enough, he did not 
dislike the giver. He ought to have done 
so, logically, and perhaps would have 
done, but for that day when she had come to 
him in Mr. Gordon's office, looking, in her 
deep mourning dress, so unlike the country 
girl he had imagined, and begging him 
humbly to help her to undo the injustice 
which had made her rich and left him poor. 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? 
VOL. III. M 
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The day after that meeting he had found 
out that he was thinking of her more 
than there was any reason for; the week 
after, more than was comfortable. Two 
weeks after, he accepted the fact that his 
life, and all its aims and objects, had been 
changed, not violently, but irrevocably, by 
that one half-hour. For that very reason 
he kept away from her; but also for that 
very reason he had not a thought that was 
not tender and indulgent towards her in 
her pain and her impatience. 

Now she was away; and her letters to 
him, though chiefly occupied with affairs, 
showed plainly how happy she was in her 
freedom. He and she were still in different 
worlds. How could they ever come nearer 
to one another ? He put the question by, 
for the present ; it seemed to him that 
though the present gulf was as wide as the 
former one, it was less hopelessly impassable. 
When she should have had time to forget 
her troubles, he would, at any rate, try what 
lie could do. 
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He was very busy. He had lately begun 
to make a real progress towards success at 
the Bar. He liad, like so many men of his 
profession, worked at literature until briefs 
<5ame in, and, to some extent, afterwards. 
He had meant to get rich, and had laboured 
hard and steadily for his object. All his 
work had now, of course, to be given up ; 
all his affairs to be arranged. On the other 
hand, he wanted to know all about his new 
possessions. Everything Nora had planned 
or carried on was specially cared for ; and 
everybody she had been interested in was 
inquired about. The tenant of Stanmore 
was going away. The park was to be 
cleared of the sheep Nora had seen grazing 
there, and the old Castle was to have its 
own master again as soon as possible. 
Finally, he had at last taken the long-disused 
title, and was every day obliged to waste 
some of his time in answering letters and 
invitations addressed to the Earl of Stanmore. 

Two or three weeks passed. Nora began 
to feel that London was a long way oflF, 
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and the days of her grandeur quite pushed 
back into historic times. All about her was 
so much what it had always been, that the 
sense of her absence having been either 
altogether a vision, or having belonged to a 
former existence, grew absurdly strong upon 
her. She knew that she was to have a 
visit from Mr. Gordon, and she remem- 
bered that she and Lord Stanmore had 
spoken of meeting again; but she had not 
the least expectation of ever renewing any 
of the other acquaintances made during the 
past year. She wrote to Phoebe, and heard 
from her. The young widow was keeping 
her promise not to hide herself again, and 
Nora quietly opposed all desire on the part 
of her relations to try to bring her back 
to Woodside. Phoebe was no longer in any 
danger of being persecuted by Mr. St. Maur ; 
she was able to live in tolerable comfort, 
and Nora felt that she was right under 
present circumstances in refusing to return 
to Bertie's home, or to accept kindness from 
Bertie's friends. 
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^^I could not live a lie among them/' 
Phoebe had said; "and to tell them the 
truth would only be to hurt them again, 
but I will do it if you say that I ought." 

This Nora could not say. Nothing could 
Tinjio the evil done, now the sorrow for 
Bertie's loss had sunk into a tender memory ; 
and what good could it do to open the 
wound and pour poison into it ? Therefore 
she judged that Phoebe had a right to choose 
her own path, and bear the penance of her 
fault, as seemed most fitting and most 
possible. At nineteen, it is almost impos- 
sible that a girl's life should be over. Such 
repentance as Phoebe's might do the work 
-of a dozen years, but it would still leave 
her a young woman and a very lovely one. 
Nora was not now inclined to think that, 
with the chances of the future before her, 
she was suffering too much in the present. 

Nora's coming had been a great and 
unexpected event in Woodside ; but another, 
almost equally great, was now eagerly 
•expected. Alick Forsyth was coming back 
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from Canada, on some business connected 
with his bankj and Mariana and her little 
girl were coming with him. At last came 
news of the Persia's arrival. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennett started to meet the travellers ; and 
the household, left behind, took the oppor- 
tunity of commencing a kind of carnival of 
the wildest description. 

Nora and Miss Norton, having heard from 
Joe a report that Mr. and Mrs. Bennett 
were gone, walked over to see what was 
the latest news, and found themselves all at 
once in the midst of the uproar. It was 
the last week of the boys' summer holidays ;. 
and a certain holiday task, which had been 
put off as long as possible, ought to have 
been in progress. Johnny, a boy of thirteen, 
who seemed to be all legs and arms, was 
sprawling on the floor, face downwards, occa- 
sionally reciting in a kind of bellow, — 

" Herminius smote down Aruns ; 
Lartius laid Ocnus low ; 
Bight to the heart of Lausolus 
Horatius sent a blow," 
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every period being marked by a sounding 
thump on the floor with Clara's slipper, 
which he had pulled off, and which she 
vainly attempted to get back from him. 
George had deserted his book altogether, 
and was dancing about on a sofa, holding 
Jenny's best doll at arm's length, and 
capering to avoid the clutches Jenny and 
Kate made at his legs. Jenny was crying, 
Kate shouting, and George laughing, all at 
the pitch of their voices ; and the only quiet 
one of the family was little Gerty, who, 
with a large pair of scissors, and her head 
very much on one side, was sitting by the 
window-curtain, cutting out of it a rose 
which had taken her fancy. 

Clara turned round as the visitors came 
in. She made one final snatch at her 
slipper, and, missing it, came ruefully across 
the room without it. 

^^ Oh, Miss Norton ! " she began, half 
crying ; but at that moment the slipper was 
flung sharply against her back, almost taking 
her breath away ; and Johnny, in company 
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with Horatius, rushed out ' of the room. 
^^ Oh, dear! lam so ashamed!" she said; 
^^ but what can I do ? Do come and sit 
down." 

Miss Norton sat down, a good deal bewil- 
dered, as she always was by a noise, and 
Nora looked round at her former pupils. 
She knew they were not really bad children, 
and could not quite comprehend the natural 
incapacity which made Gara so helpless 
with them. She went up to Gerty, took 
the scissors from her, and invited her to 
come and sit upon her lap. George, seeing 
himself observed, dropped the doll, and 
followed Johnny out of the room. Jenny 
and Kate sat down demurely, and all at 
once the room sank into the most perfect 
stillness after the tempest. 

Clara was telling Miss Norton that her 
father and mother were to be back with 
Mariana in the evening of the following day. 
Alick would go straight to London, but 
come down, she hoped, for Sunday. How 
she was to get through these two days, she 
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added, she really did not know. The boys 
would not mind a word she said, and the 

« 

girls were hardly any better than the boys. 
^^ Mariana and you," she added, dolefully, to 
Nora, '^ are the only people who have ever 
been able to manage them." 

This was true enough, probably because 
nobody else had ever really tried ; and Nora 
thought the children were perhaps more to be 
pitied than Clara. She fancied means might 
be found of getting through these terrible 
two days, and preventing the risk of the tra- 
vellers being welcomed either with riot or 
•complaints. She said nothing of her idea, 
however, to Clara, but got Miss Norton home 
again as soon as she could, and went in 
search of Mr. Norton. 

She found him strolling along the path 
where he and she had once had a talk to- 
gether in the days of her sorest trouble, and 
joined him with her face full of eagerness. 

^^ What is it, my child?" he asked her, 
using the name he now almost always gave 
her. 
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^' I want to give a picnic to-morrow," she 
answered; ^^and, please, may I have the 
spring-cart ? " 

The spring-cart was a light vehicle, used 
by Mr. Norton's farm-bailiff for going to 
market and such other purposes. It was 
four-wheeled and waggon-shaped — not a 
bad conveyance in which to pack the 
Bennett children and the provision required 
to feed them. But Mr. Norton wanted the clue. 

^^The spring-cart? Yes, of course, if 
you want it. But why not the pony- 
carriage ? " 

^ ' Because it is not big enough. 1 want 
to take all the little Bennetts to Nun's Wood 
to-morrow, to keep them out of mischief; 
and, if I may have the cart, I will go and 
beg Mrs. Lansdowne to let us have something 
to eat." 

Mr. Norton laughed at Nora's picnic, but, 
as usual, he was ready to help. He brought 
her word into the house, a little later, that 
the cart should be ready, as she wished, at 
ten o'clock next morning, and the pony- 
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carriage also, as he meant to go in charge of 
the party. Mean time Mrs. Lansdowne had 
promised plenty of eatables, and was not 
disinclined to offer herself. 

All this settled, Nora went back to the 
Bennetts. The children were just scrambling 
into their places for dinner when she arrived, 
and she went in and made a speech to 
them. 

" Who would like to go with me to spend 
the day at Nun's Wood to-morrow ? " 

Every child ceased scrambling, and stared 
rapturously at her. 

" Everybody here can go, if they please; 
but nobody can go with a bad character. I 
shall come here to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock, and ask Clara who has been orderly 
and who has been troublesome. The trouble- 
some ones can stay at home ; and the orderly 
ones can get into Mr. Norton's spring-cart, 
and come to Nun's Wood, where we shall 
have dinner on the grass ; and the boys can 
fish in the stream, and the rest of us will 
amuse ourselves in all sorts of ways." 
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for about two miles, and were just begin- 
ning to feel very dusty and hot, when they 
reached a heavy gate, within which lay the 
ruined convent of Nun's Wood. They turned 
through the gate, and on to the grassy track 
which traversed the wood, noted in all the 
country round for its wealth of wild flowers. 
Beyond this was another gate, and then they 
were in what had once been the Nun's 
Garden. There they all scrambled down 
from their perches, and, leaving the horse 
and ponies to Joe's care, scattered them- 
selves over the green space. It would be 
difficult to find anywhere a lovelier meadow 
than that at Nun's Wood. A clear brook 
runs through it, bordered with flowers, 
many of them blossoms which still tell their 
story of past care, for none like them grow 
wild anywhere in the country side. From 
the brook the ground rises very slightly and 
softly to the old house itself, which is a mere 
shell, grey and broken, and richly clothed 
with ivy. On the east side the frame of a 
pointed window remains entire, with a large 
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piece of the old masonry ; but on the west, 
and partly on the other two sides, a low 
rough wall has been built to connect together 
the scraps of the ancient boundaries, and to 
serve as a protection to the graves within. 
For, until twenty or thirty years ago, the 
few Roman Catholics of the neighbourhood 
used this consecrated ground as their burial- 
place, and all the space within the enclosure 
is dotted with grassy mounds. A great oak 
door gives entrance to the ruin ; but, now 
that the custom of burying there has ceased, 
the door is seldom opened. Here and there 
about the meadow, great trees stand singly. 
One tall pear-tree still manages every year to 
produce good fruit ; gnarled thorns make a 
glory in the place every spring. There is 
no such bee-orchis anywhere as grows in 
the wood close by, and children find no 
other rushes half so good for weaving as 
those that line one particular spot on the 
brook-side. 

The children, once on foot, flew instinc- 
tively like a flock of goslings to the water. 
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The boys wanted to fish ; the girls to get 
flowers and rushes. Mr. Norton, with his. 
sister and Nora, followed them, to keep them, 
if possible, out of mischief. 

About an hour later, Joe, wandering about 
aimlessly at ^ distance from the party, saw 
some person standing by the gate, and 
apparently trying to unfasten it. He thought 
he might as well see who it was ; and he wa& 
strolling on in a leisurely fashion, when, to 
his great surprise, he saw the stranger give^ 
up his attempt to unhook the gate, and sud- 
denly leap over it. 

/'My!" ejaculated Joe. "Where do he 
come from ? " 

By this time he was close to the stranger, 
who said, — 

' ' How do you fasten your gates in this 
country, my lad ? " 

^'Itbeaii't fastened like," answered Joe. 
" You see, I just ketched un up with a stone 
to keep un steady"; and he deliberately 
pulled out a stone, which he had driven in 
under the gate so as to make it almost 
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impossible to move it. '^ I hadn't no mind 
to have the horses stole," he added, in 
explanation. 

As the gate opened, a second gentleman 
walked tlirough it. ^' This is Nun's Wood, 
I suppose ? " he asked, coolly, looking about 
him. 

" Yes, sir." 

^' Is Miss Darcy here ? " 

" Yes, sir. Miss Nora 's over yonder." 

Joe pointed to a great oak which stood 
not far from the brook. About the foot of 
it, partly hidden by the trunk, a group of 
people were sitting. White and blue 
summer dresses made a space of brightness 
in the heart of the shadow. ^^ We want to 
see her," said the elder of the strangers; and 
they walked off across the grass. 

Nora was sitting on a mossy root of the 
old tree, with the three girls about her. Mrs. 
Lansdownc, mounted on a camp-stool, 
knitted sleepily beside them. Jenny and 
Kate, supplied with abundance of rushes, 
were making green parasols ; and Gerty used 
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up such pieces as they broke to make herself 
a many-linked chain. Nora's lap was full of 
flowers, lying in blue and golden masses 
against the white of her dress ; she was put- 
ting them together in bouquets, and mean^ 
time telling the children a story, and, as the 
two men came near, the story was drawing 
to an end. 

^^ That same day, as Theophilus was sit- 
ting alone, there suddenly stood by him an 
angel,, who held in his hand a basket full of 
such lovely flowers as never were seen on 
earth before. And the angel said, ^ Theo- 
philus, Dorothea sends you these flowers 
from the gardens of heaven.' Then 
Theophilus knew that all Dorothea had 
believed in was true, and he became a 
Christian." 

There was a moment of deep silence 
when Nora's voice ceased. Gerty dropped 
her rush chain, and, taking up one of the 
bunches of wild flowers, looked at it criti- 
cally, and yet tenderly, as if wondering why 
the flowers of heaven need be fairer than 
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those of earth. Then she put it back on 
Nora's lap, and jumped up to find some new 
amusement. 

All at once she was struck dumb and 
motionless. Her eyes opened wide, and her 
hands dropped down by her side in comical 
dismay. Two strange gentlemen were stand- 
ing within a couple of yards of her. 

Nora, at the sight of the child's face, 
turned quickly. 

*^ Mr. Gordon!" she cried, and, to her 
astonishment and annoyance, she felt a 
quick blush flooding her whole face, as she 
got up from her seat. But it was not the 
sight of Mr. Gordon which brought it there. 
He was not altogether an unexpected guest. 
But Geoffrey! — what could have brought 
him to Woodside ? 

Mr. Norton, superintending the boys' 
fishing at the other end of the meadow, had 
seen the new-comers a minute or two ago, 
and now came up. There was a general 
exchange of greetings, a confusion of talk 
for a little while, and then it was explained 
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that Lord Stanmore and Mr. Gordon had 
come down from London the evening before, 
and established themselves at Sunbury. 
They had arrived at Woodside directly after 
the picnic party started, and, having got 
directions from Miss Norton, had walked on 
to Nun's Wood. 

^'As we had only one day to stay, we 
thought we had better not waste half of it 
in waiting for you," Mr. Gordon explained 
to Nora. 

Why Geoffrey had come remained unex- 
plained, and was destined to do so to the 
end of the chapter; but certainly nobody 
wished him away — not even the children, 
and not even Mrs. Lansdowne, who had 
provided for the party too bountifully to be 
put out by two extra guests. The dinner 
on the grass was a perfect success. Nora 
was rather quiet ; but as she looked radiantly 
content, and as everybody else had plenty to 
say, that was no harm. As the afternoon 
drew on, she and Mr. Norton took the 
strangers all round the ruins, and at five 
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o'clock Joe put to the horses, and they all 
got ready to start homewards. 

" We can take one gentleman in the pony- 
•carriage," Mrs. Lansdowne suggested in her 
gentle voice; "but I am afraid that little 
seat will not hold both." 

"No, indeed," said Mr. Gordon. "We 
are going to walk." 

Lord Stanmore mean time had been in- 

< 

«pecting the spring-cart. 

" Is this your carriage ?" he said, laugh- 
ing, to Nora. 

" Yes," she answered ; "or my Noah's 
Ark, if you prefer it." 

" May I go with you ? Have you 
room ? " 

" We can make room easily. But think 
of your dignity." 

"' And yours, then ? " 

"I am among my own people," she 
answered, still smiling, but yet half grave. 

"Am I not one of them?" he re- 
joined. 

She could have pinched herself, if that 
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would have kept the foolish blood from 
rushing to her cheeks : it was most unac- 
countable that she should be silly — for 
nothing. She called her troop about her 
quickly, and began to pack them into their 
places. Finally everybody was disposed of. 
Gerty and Mr. Gordon went in the pony-car- 
riage. Joe was left to walk home at leisure. 
Jack, George, Kate, and Jenny sat among- 
baskets in the back of the cart ; and Nora 
and Lord Stanmore were in front. 

'^ Of course you must drive," she had said 
to her cousin, as they were taking their 
places ; and he obeyed h^r with as much 
apparent goodwill as if the sober. old black 
horse had been the finest specimen of his 
race. Away they jogged, over the grassy 
track through the wood, along the dusty 
lanes, and over the rough stones of the 
village street, carrying the fragrant breath 
of flowers with them through the pure 
evening air, and making — two of them at 
least — a sort of enchanted journey, in which 
common things were no longer common, but 
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glorified with the ^^ light that never was on 
sea or shore." 

They ought to have known better. They 
should have walked into a rational affec- 
tion for each other with their eyes open, 
and their pulses steady, instead of falling in 
love lielj)lessly, foolishly, and deliciously, 
like any silly boy and girl. Geoffrey loved 
first, as was but right and proper. He had 
come down to Woodside that day simply 
because he longed for a sight of Nora. But 
Nora, taken unawares, and not having an 
idea that she had been for some time on the 
way to it, plunged in fathoms deep, almost 
without a struggle. She did not, indeed, at 
first know Avhat had happened ; she thought 
being out in the open air so many hours had 
made her feel this kind of soft excitement 
and happiness ; but it was very pleasant, if 
only for its novelty. There was nothing 
very special in their talk, which indeed was 
shared by the children; but, before they 
reached Mr. Bennett's door, Lord Stanmore 
was wonderfully well acquainted with the 
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inhabitants of Woodside. They only stopped 
to put down the boys and girls, and then 
went on again, having a few minutes' tete-ci- 
Ute on the way to Dean's Hall. 

^^ I have a note from Mrs. Jermyn for 
you/' Lord . Stanmore said. ^^ She wants 
directions about various matters." 

" Is she still in Belgrave Square ? " 

"Yes; but she leaves next week. We 
thought of transferring part of the house- 
hold to Stanmore, and then closing the house 
for the present. The housekeeper, I think, 
will remain there. Do you approve ? " 

" Of course — if you want my approval. 
I liked the housekeeper, and would trust her. 
I dare say Mrs. Jermyn writes about the 
things of mine I left behind. It is shocking 
that I should have neglected them so long ; 
but I will write, please, for my maid to 
come down with all my possessions. Not," 
she added, with a smile, " that such a grand 
personage as Watson cotild stay at Wood- 
side, even if I wanted her." 

" That brings me to my second commis- 
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sion. Your maid asked to speak to me the 
other day when I was calling on Mrs. 
Jermyn, and begged me to say to you that 
she hoped you did not intend to dismiss her. 
She said, and I am sure she meant it, that 
she would rather live in the country the rest 
of her life than leave you. I do not know 
much about ladies' maids; but that struck 
me as being genuine affection." 

^^ Indeed, it is," Nora said, laughing, but 
with her eyes full of tears. ^^ I will write 
to her to come directly, and try." 

^^ And now for my own business. Stan- 
more is empty, and nearly ready to be 
occupied ; but how can I go down there all 
alone? I should see ghosts everywhere. 
Besides, there must be some sort of enter- 
tainment, Gordon says, and I shall want 
help. If I can persuade Mrs. Lansdowne to 
bring you, will you come ? " 

It was a simple enough question, and he 
had by no means forgotten that she had 
promised to come to Stanmore ; it was 
unnecessary, therefore, that he should ask it 
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as if his life or fortune depended on her 
Yes. Of course she said " Yes," and then she 
added, — 

" Did I ever tell you I had been to Stan- 
more ? " 

" No," he said. He would not remind 
her how very little talk they had ever had 
together. 

'' I went last summer. It is beautiful, is 
it not ? " 

" I have not seen it yet." 

^' I found one room," she went on, *' just 
as my father had described it to me — ^just as 
it used to be in his childhood." 

'^ Which room was that ? " 

*^ One of the drawiug-rooms ; the one 
where my great-grandmother died. The 
housekeeper never guessed what an interest 
it had for me, when she showed it to 
us." 

'^ I am glad you have told me, so that it 
may remain unaltered." 

"Thank you; just for the present. I 
should like so much to see it again. Do 
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you know that you will find your own like- 
ness in the gallery ? " 

"Shall I? Who am I called there ? " 

" You are the Earl- who was killed at 
Worcester — '^ 

Suddenly she stopped. There rushed 
back upon her two recollections, both con- 
fusing. She might have been able to laugh 
at the remembrance of her child-love for the 
young cavalier; but she could hardly tell 
Geoflfrey that the one bit of pure romance in 
her life was connected with his prototype. 
And then, too, she recollected how Mr. 
St. Maur had been with her that day when 
she recognized Geoffrey's likeness; and a 
sense of utter shame came over her. How 
had slie ever thought of giving to that man, 
unloved as he had always been, the rule of 
her life ? 

Lord Stanmore wondered at the sudden 
silence which had fallen upon her lively 
talk ; but they were just turning through 
the Dean's Hall gate, and their drive was at 
an end. 
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After dinner, Mr. Gordon had his turn. 
He had brought down certain papers, and 
had various arrangements to discuss with 
Nora. When their business was over, it was 
growing late ; and very soon after, the two 
visitors started to drive back to their hotel 
at Sunbury. All the party were there to 
bid them ^^ Good-bye," and the last thing 
said was, ^^ Then we all meet at Stanmore 
this day fortnight ? " 

"Yes: it is a promise." 

As Joe came home from Nun's Wood that 
evening, he diverged a little from his road, 
to pay Betty a visit at the cottage, and to 
tell her of the real lord, " Miss Nora's lord," 
who had come down " like a clap of thunder" 
before his astonished eyes. "And I '11 tell 
you sommat else," he added, when she had 
admired sufficiently. 

" What ?" she asked. 

But Joe only winked and nodded half a 
dozen times, as if he thought that the 
only adequate way of expressing the 
mystery. 
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^^ I come up unaweers/' he said, at last, 
" and / see him a-looking at her'' 

The extraordinary grimace which went 
with these words probably made them clear 
to Betty ; for, after gazing at Joe for a whole 
minute, she slowly sank back in her chair 
and ejaculated, — 

'^ If her ma' could only have lived to see 
it ! A real lady, every inch of her." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Next morning Nora arrived early at Mr. 
Bennett's. She had slept ill, but neverthe- 
less looked as fresh and bright as a rose, as 
she hurried to welcome the travellers. She 
came into the breakfast-room, where the 
whole family still were; and there sat 
Mariana in her old place, with so exactly 
her old look that it seemed almost impossible 
not to fancy that time had rolled itself back 
two years, and undone all its own work of 
change. Alick had parted from his wife at 
Liverpool, and was not to come to Woodside 
for several days, so that there was nothing 
except her wedding-ring to remind anybody 
that this was no longer Mariana Bennett. 
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At least, that was the case for the first five 
minutes ; but, before a dozen questions had 
been asked and answered, Clara slipped 
from the room, and came back with a white 
bundle, which she put upon Nora's lap, 
saying, " There 's the little Canadian ! Is 
not slie a beauty ? " 

The baby was not a beauty, but they all 
thought her one, and her memoirs had to 
be related at length and in detail to the 
admiring circle. 

Now; it began to be evident that Mariana 
was changed. It was quite extraordinary 
that a creature so small and to the world in 
general so extremely unimportant as a baby 
should have invested the owner of it with 
such dignity. Mariana had never been a 
great talker ; now she was absolutely 
eloquent. She had been always perfectly 
modest as to her own merits; she was 
unbearably conceited as to those of her 
daughter. She was glad to be at homo 
again, but half an hour of ^* baby " was 
evidently worth a week of father, mother. 
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brothers, and sisters all put together. They 
did not, any of them, feel this at present, 
because they were all occupied in baby- 
worship, but they had already meekly given 
themselves up to the belief that, baby being 
the centre of the universe, Mariana must not 
be expected to have any power to move 
mind or body independent of her. 

It was not until the heroine of the moment 
had gone to sleep that any talk was possible, 
except about her. Then Mariana became 
her old self again, and eager to hear all that 
had happened during the last few weeks. 

^^ You are really happier here, then, after 
all?" she said, when the talk had come 
round to the fact of Nora's adoption at 
Dean's Hall. 

" Much happier." 

^^ And your cousin, very likely, in spite of 
his scruples, is glad to be rich ? " 

" I don't know. He ought to be, because 
without money ho could not take his right 
place in the world. But I do know that ho 
hated to take it from me." 
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" I almost wonder he consented." 

" Do you think it would have been right, 
then, just for a mere whim of independence, 
to refuse, when ho knew that he ought to 
have inherited the fortune in the first place, 
and that I meant to get rid of it somehow, 
either to him or to people who had no claim 
on it?" 

^'Are you sure you were right? I can- 
not quite understand your horror of being 
rich." 

" I have no horror of being rich. I think 
it is much nicer not to be, and not to have 
quite so much to do," Nora said, half laugh- 
ing. " You have no idea what hard work it 
was! But I had a horror of that money, 
and of the way it had come to me. It 
was wrong, altogether wrong ; and now it is 
aU right." 

Mr. Norton and his sisters came in pre- 
sently to see the baby and the baby's 
mother, and Nora was rather glad of the 
interruption. She had felt an inclination to 
be excessively angry with Mariana for her 
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way of speaking of Lord Stanmore, and a 
great desire to show how thoroughly she 
knew and trusted him ; and she had felt also 
that she was not defending him satisfactorily. 
She had grown hot and eager over it, and 
found that she could not say a word of all 
she would have liked to say. It was better 
to be silent than to be such a maladroit 
advocate ; but happily the twin ladies from 
Dean's Hall had both been charmed with 
him yesterday, and consoled her by the 
description of him which they gave to Mrs. 
Bennett. They all went away together after 
a while, and Nora made up her mind that 
she would not, if she could help it, again 
speak of her cousin to any one who had not 
seen him. 

Mrs. Jermyn had written about certain 
personal properties of Nora's which were still 
in the house in London. The bulk of her ward- 
robe was there ; but, beside that, there were 
books and ornaments about the rooms, and 
the wedding presents she had received from 
her many acquaintances. Mrs. Jermyn asked 
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what was to be done with these, and also 
with the portrait, now finished and ready- 
to leave the artist's studio. Nora wrote to 
her cousin about all these things, and en- 
closed a note to Watson. Mr. Norton and 
Mrs. Lansdowne both consented willingly to 
her wish not to dismiss a servant who chose 
to follow her even into a country life ; and 
perhaps the thought of taking an accom- 
plished maid with them oh their visit to 
Stanmore was not unpleasant to the twins. 
Olad as they were to have Nora back for 
their very own, they were not, nowadays, 
inclined to underrate her importance as Miss 
Darcy. 

The portrait was to be sent down to 
Dean's Hall, as well as the books, &c. ; but 
the most tiresome and disagreeable part of 
the business was the giving directions for 
the sending back of the presents to their 
givers. And among these were the Darcy 
diamonds. When she thought of them, Nora 
did not know what to do. She felt some- 
how as if to send them back to her cousin 
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would be to treat him like a stranger, and, 
probably, to hurt and annoy him. " Of 
course he will marry now," she said to 
herself ; but the idea of his doing so was 
unaccountably disagreeable to her, and, 
altogether, the subject was one she preferred 
not to consider at all closely, and she finally 
decided to keep the diamonds till after 
she had been to Stanmore. They were at 
present, with other valuable jewels, at her 
banker's, and there they might remain for 
the present, for she certainly would not be 
tempted to wear any of them at Woodside. 

She was very glad when her letters were 
written and posted. A good deal of work 
of various kinds had already fallen into her 
hands. Her old friends were eager to see 
her in every part of the parish, and she and 
Miss Norton went about together very often 
to visit the sick or the schools, or to help 
Mr. Piers in one way or another. It was 
evident that in a very little while '^ Miss 
Nora " would be just as important a person 
as ever, and the sense of being wanted and 
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valued was very sweet. Certainly the Vicar 
had made great way with his parishioners ; 
he did double the work among them which 
Mr. Darcy had ever done in his most 
vigorous days ; they liked him now, in spite 
♦of their obstinate prejudices. But they had 
known Nora all her life, and, with the 
intense conservatism of their class, they held 
io the old friend, and would, if she had 
willed it, have readily deserted the new 
-one. She did not will it. She had felt a 
little shy of Mr. Piers at first, but after two 
or three meetings that had worn off, and she 
and he were to all appearance as if there 
had never been anything between them but 
that friendship which had grown out of the 
Vicar's early difficulties. 

Three days later Watson arrived at Dean's 
Hall with all Nora's belongings. The open- 
ing of the big trunks was quite a festival. 
Nora was so happy now, that she enjoyed 
it almost as much as Miss Norton and 
Clara Bennett did; only she would have 
liked to give away her finery with a liberal 
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hand, and this Mrs. Lansdowne decidedly- 
opposed. 

The white and coloured dresses which* 
Mrs. Jermyn and Watson had made her get 
lately were declared to be just the thing 
for Stanmore. Mrs. Lansdowne wished her 
to appear there exactly as she had been used 
to do in town; and Mr. Norton, who was- 
present at some of their discussions, was- 
evidently inclined to the same way of think- 
ing. Of course Watson supported them, and 
the consequence was that Nora, who was 
still clinging to black and white, had to 
agree to lay her mourning entirely aside 
next week in her cousin's honour. 

He wrote to her from London saying that 
he had invited a houseful of guests to the old 
place, but that she and her friends were to be 
the first received there. They were to arrive 
on Tuesday afternoon, and the others on 
Wednesday. On Thursday there was to 
be a dinner for the tenantry and neighbours,, 
and a ball. On Friday people would find 
amusement as they liked, perhaps in ex- 
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ploring the neighbourhood, where there was 
much to see ; and on Saturday many of the 
visitors would leave. But the party from 
Dean's Hall had promised to stay at. least an 
entire week, and Geoffrey wrote that he 
looked forward to the quiet days, after the 
strangers should be gone, as the time when 
he and Nora would really have a chance of 
making acquaintance with each other. She 
found that she also looked forward to that 
time. It seemed to her that her visit to 
Stanmore could hardly be free from pain at 
first, but she trusted that the recollection of 
the one day she had spent there would fade 
away before this week should be over. 

One day, when the Bennetts and Mr. 
Piers were all assembled at Dean's Hall, 
Nora's portrait, which had arrived, had been 
unpacked, and placed on a sort of impro- 
vised easel for inspection. 

Everybody had an opinion to give, except 
Mr. Piers, who said nothing. It was an 
admirable likeness and a beautiful picture, 
yet it was scarcely satisfactory to this circle 
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of critics ; for it did not represent their 
familiar Nora, but the Miss Darcj of the 
past year. Even the rich dress did not 
really please them, though the painting of 
the velvet and lace was a miracle of 
skill. 

^^You must have another done for us," 
Mr. Norton said to his adopted child. 
" This is too fine for anything but the 
gallery at Stanmore." 

'' What beautiful pearls those are ! " Mrs. 
Bennett remarked, after a long examination. 
'^ I should like to see them." 

^^ I have them here," Nora answered. ^' I 
will fetch them." 

She came back in a minute with the chain 
in her hand, and it was passed about from 
one to another to be admired. 

^^ Why don't you wear it?" Clara asked. 
"I never saw anything so lovely as those 
opals." 

^^I do not think I shall ever wear it 
again," Nora answered. ^^It is not an 
ornament for happy people." 
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" Dear me ! Most people would be very 
happy to have it, I should think." 

^^ Such nonsense!" said Miss Norton. 
'^ She says pearls and opals mean tears and 
change." 

^^At any rate/' Nora replied, ^Hhese 
pearls and opaJs are associated with tears 
^nd change in my mind." 

She spoke low, and more to herself than 
to any one else. She was thinking how she 
had first chosen to wear this chain as being 
most suitable to her fate — splendid, but 
minister. She remembered how she had 
taken it up in a kind of wayward mood, and 
put it round her neck when she was dressed 
for the ball at Hudson's Court — that ball 
which was the beginning of the most terrible 
danger of her life. 

^^No; I will never wear it again," she 
said to herself, "unless I am ever again as 
unhappy as I was when I wore it first." 

She had drawn a little apart from the 
group, which still stood about the picture, 
and was idly twisting the chain round her 
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fingers. Mr. Piers came to her side while 
she stood so, and said, — 

^^ Is it true, then, that you were unhappy 
while you were away from here ?" 

^' Can one be happy in a strange world?" 

'' I am inclined to think not, remember- 
ing my first experiences of Woodside." 

^^Well, I was still more strange, and 
much more friendless there than you were 
here ; and I had not the comfort of feeling 
that I was doing good work, which would 
bring its payment sooner or later. You are 
contented with the parish now, are you not ? 
I hear of you on all sides." 

^^ Yes, I am content, thanks to you. But 
I shall never have your popularity." 

'^ I lived twenty years here, and you have 
been but two. Oh, by the way, Mr. Piers, 
will you come on Monday, and let us have 
a good talk over the plans for the church ?" 

^^ Are they ready, then ?" 

^^They came this afternoon; but I will 
not produce them now, because I want you 
to see them before anybody else." 
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The restoration of the church was now a 
thing fully decided on. It was to be begun 
immediately, and pressed on as quickly as 
possible. No rebuilding was required, the 
interior only having suffered ; and there wa& 
good hope that all might be finished by 
Christmas. 

Both Nora and Mr. Piers were eager in 
the matter, and, as the funds were ready, 
they thought there could be no great 
hindrances in the way. They fixed the hour 
at which the Vicar should come to Dean's 
Hall next day, and soon afterwards the 
visitors all went away together. 

It was the very next morning's post 
which brought a letter to Nora from Lady 
Hudson : — 

^^My dear Nora," she said, "you cannot 
imagine the state of surprise into which 
your sudden flight threw us all. Yom' note 
to me was, indeed, something of an explana- 
tion; but, I must confess, I could not 
believe that you had given up entirely such 
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* 
a very enviable position as that of one of 

the richest women in England. But I 
suppose it is true, and true also that your 
engagement is broken oflf. Ah, my dear, I 
never thought Mr. St. Maur suited for you. 
I must say so to you now ; though, when I 
expressed my opinion to Harry, he quite 
flew into a passion, and behaved most 
unreasonably. He has quite given up Mr. 
St. Maur lately. I can see that, though he 
says nothing. But Harry has always been 
a warm friend of yours, as you know ; and 
I once thought it might have been some- 
thing more than friendship. But ^ L'homme 
propose, et Dieu dispose.' No doubt all is 
for the best. I can imagine that life at 
Woodside with excellent Mr. Norton and 
dear Mrs. Lansdowne may suit you better 
than a life full of occupation and cares such 
as mine. 

^^ But I hear that we are likely to have 
the pleasure of seeing you in Derbyshire. 
We are invited to dine at Stanmore on the 
— th, and Mrs. Jermyn tells me that you 
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and our friends at Dean's Hall are to be 
there. Harry insists upon my asking you 
to come to us afterwards, as we shall be 
settled at the Court; and I need not say 
that I shall be delighted if you will do &o. 
But perhaps the place may have disagree- 
able recollections for you, as I remember it 
was there that Mr. St. Maur persuaded you 
into your unlucky engagement. 

" By-the-bye, I am extremely glad to hear 
from Mrs. Jermyn that poor Bertie Lans- 
downe's widow has been found. She was a 
young woman whom I did not admire, 
though Harry did. But her head was quite 
turned with flattery ; and I am much more 
mistaken than I usually am, if that was a 
happy marriage. 

'^My dinners have been quite brilliant 
lately. Your cousin, the Earl, was at the 
last. Harry has seen a good deal of him 
lately ; and, I assure you, he is quite a lion 
in society. 

^' There is also a new beauty, an 
American, who is so extremely dark that 
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she looks like a Spaniard, Harry says she 
has some Indian blood, but she has not 
woolly hair, or anything of that sort; and 
she talks just like other people — not even 
through her nose, like that delightful 
American bishop who preached such ex- 
cellent sermons last year. 

" Good-bye, my dear. Be sm-e remember 
me most kindly to Mrs. Lansdowne; and 
believe me 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Henrietta Hudson." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The journey from Woodside to Stanmore, 
though short, was a troublesome one. 
Changes and delays had to be calculated 
for, and, after a profound study of ^ Brad- 
fihaw,' Mr. Norton told his womenkind that 
they must be prepared to leave Dean's Hall 
at ten o'clock, and not expect to reach their 
destination till after four. 

Fortunately the day was fine, and not 
very hot. The whole party, six in number, 
were safely conveyed to the station, and in 
due time arrived at the Stanmore Arms. 

Nora smiled when she saw this name up 
at the little station where their train 
stopped. It was all that was left of a great 
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posting inn of former days, and testified to 
the extent of land once held by her 
ancestors, for it was fully five miles distant 
from the Castle. 

The train, which only stopped here when 
there were passengers to put down or take 
up, drew slowly up to the little platform, 
and Miss Norton exclaimed, — 

^'Dear me, there's Lord Stanmore him- 
self." 

There, in fact, was Geoffrey, looking 
eagerly for his visitors, and at the carriage- 
door almost before it ceased moving. He 
had said he should send to meet them ; but 
they had none of them expected to see him 
there himself. 

He had not very much to say in the way 
of welcome, nor, indeed, was it needful. 
He hurried them down the wooden steps to 
the country road, where the carriage was 
waiting in company with a fly, and where a 
riding-horse was being led up and down in 
a state of great fidget and impatience. 

" You see," the Earl said to Nora, when 
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the three ladies were settled in their places, 
"that it is your own carriage. The horses, 
they told me, would not suit our hilly roads ; 
so these are new. But here is an old 
acquaintance." 

He stood aside to make room for the 
footman with a bundle of parasols, &c., and 
Nora saw that it was one of her former 
servants. She spoke to him, and then Mr. 
Norton got into the carnage. 

"I will ride on, and be at home to 
receive you," Lord Stanmore said, as the 
carriage moved away ; and in a minute he 
passed them, and was soon out of sight. 

Nora was the only one of the travellers 
who had ever seen Stanmore ; and, even to 
her, this approach to it was quite new. 
The little station stood high, and, soon after 
leaving it, the ridge of hilly ground along 
which the railway ran began to fall away 
into a long and deep valley. The road 
crossed this, climbed the opposite side, and 
traversed a moor golden and fragrant with 
gorse, from which, in all directions, there 
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could be seen green hill-sides, broken by low 
walls of rough grey stone. 

Just beyond the moor lay a village, 
nestling among its orchards. An old church, 
with a heavy square tower, stood at the 
end of the village ; and the children ran 
out in a crowd from the lych-gate, where 
they were playing, to curtsey as the carriage 
passed. 

Then came another valley, along which 
flowed a stream silvery clear, and so shallow 
that it scarcely wetted the horses' feet as 
they went daintily through it. 

Once again the way began to climb, but 
gradually, and by-and-by reached a turn- 
pike road, white and dusty under the 
August sun. But little more than a stone's 
throw of dust and glare had to be traversed. 
Two great iron gates, loaded with armorial 
devices, were thrown open for the travelliers, 
and they found themselves in what was 
known to the whole country as ^^ The 
Avenue." 

A mile away, standing up against the 
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blue sky, were the grey towers of the 
Castle, framed, as it were, by two long 
lines of magnificent trees which, like those 
of the Long Walk at Windsor, bordered the 
straight approach to the dwelling. 

The ground rose in a gentle and broken 
slope throughout the distance; and in one 
place a noisy little brook crossed the road in 
a transverse direction, making cascades as it 
went, and feeding innumerable mid flowers 
of many kinds, from the delicate wood- 
sorrel to the tall blue campanula. 

'^ Would not it have been a shame," 
Nora said, when almost every possible 
epithet of admiration had been used up^ 
'^ if this lovely old place had been left to 
strangers ? " 

"Yes, indeed," answered Miss Norton. 
'^ But if this had been yours, my dear, you 
never could have given it up." 

3Ir. Norton looked at Nora with a smile. 
'^ Giving up seems to bo the order of the 
day," he said. " I am rather afraid it may 
come to be my turn next." 
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'' Now, what do you mean ? "Miss Norton 
asked, in an expostulatory tone. " Is this a 
time and place to talk riddles ? " 

Nora could not have told what Mr. Norton 
was thinking of, but she did not want it 
explained. 

^^ We shall have to go round the Castle to 
reach the door," she said, and a moment 
later they passed the last trees of the avenue, 
and turned along the side of what had been 
once the moat. Here was the entrance to 
which Nora had ridden with Sir Harry 
Hudson on that eventful day, not yet six 
months ago. They crossed the bridge, drove 
under the great gateway where the port- 
cullis hung, and, entering the court, found 
their host standing on the steps of the door 
to receive them. 

^^ I shall never have any guests at Stan- 
more more welcome than my first," he said, 
to Mrs. Lansdowne, as he led them into 
the great hall. The stately old housekeeper, 
whom Nora had seen before, was standing 
a little behind her master. 
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" You are very welcome to Stanmore, 
ma'am," she said to Nora. ^^ I ought to 
have known you for a Darcy, and I am 
sorry I did not." 

"I did not want to be known," Nora 
answered, ^^as the old place was in the 
hands of strangers; ^^but now I am very 
glad to come again." 

^ ^ We are all glad to see his lordship 
here," the old lady said ; and herself opened 
the door of a room where tea was ready for 
the party. They sat for a while chatting 
over their teacups, and then dispersed. Nora 
found herself installed in a large and beau- 
tiful room facing the avenue, and she was 
glad that this was not the view at which 
she had looked with Mr. St. Maur. Here 
there was nothing to recall to her the deceit 
from which she had so narrowly escaped. 
She sat down near the window, and feasted 
her eyes on the greenness of the sward, the 
stately trees, the soft hilly distance, all the 
luxuriant charms of one of England's most 
beautiful counties. 
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Presently Watson came to unpack, and 
began to talk. 

^^It is a fine place, ma'am," she said. 
" Not so big as the Duke's, where I used 
to go with Miss Darcy; but, really, for 
ancientness, and for being grand in a way 
of its own, I never saw anything I liked so^ 
well. I dare say it 's cold in winter, though. 
And there are more than half your servants 
here, ma'am : I found myself quite among 
friends downstairs. What dress will you 
have ? " 

^^ Keep the finest for to-morrow," Nora 
answered, ^^ and give me the prettiest for 
to-day." 

^ ^ You '11 want a ball-dress the day after 
to-morrow, ma'am." 

^* Yes. Let me have the blue you like so» 
much." 

Nora had promised herself and others that 
she would put off her mourning to-day j but 
her travelling-dress was of thin grey stuff, 
without colour, and her hat also grey. 
Watson shook out the blue dress with keens 
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satisfaction ; and then, without saying where 
she was going, left the room. 

Nora still lingered at the window. The 
sun was now entirely off this front of the 
house, and was throwing long shadows across 
the grass. The air that came in was cool 
and sweet with perfume from the flower- 
garden just below. She thought it was 
Nature who gave her the dejightful sense of 
hien-Hre which she was enjoying, and did 
not trouble herself to detect the subtler 
essence than that of any flower which was 
really breathing about her. Happiness will 
not often stand still to be questioned, 
^^ Whence are you?" When it comes, it 
is safest to let it come and stay (if it will) 
unchallenged. Happy she was, without any 
doubt. She felt that she had done well in 
forcing Geoffrey to accept the old Earl's 
legacy. She enjoyed being a visitor in her 
father's old home, now that it was the home 
of the head of the family. She had no 
heavy weight of responsibility hanging upon 
her ; no sense of being the instrument of 
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wrong to others. She began to sing as she 
sat there alone ; and the Earl, passing by 
her door, heard her voice, and stopped for a 
moment to listen with a smile of pleasure 
on his face, as if her crt)oning had been the 
rarest of music. 

The old bell rang that evening for dinner, 
though it had been unused since the death 
of the last Earl, and the three ladies came 
downstairs together. Nora, feeling shy and 
strange in her coloured dress after her long 
mourning, had gone to Mrs. Lansdowne's 
room to get a little courage ; and had there 
been so criticized and admired, that she 
was rather shyer than before. Watson had 
somehow made her way to the gardener, 
and had brought in some late roses and 
ferns with which to decorate her mistress. 
Nora had remonstrated, but been met with 
a reminder that she had said she wanted 
her prettiest dress for to-night. The blue 
silk, which had been made from a picture, 
was beautiful, Watson allowed ; but the 
flowers were absolutely essential to it, and 
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must be worn. Beside, natural flowers were 
always appropriate in the country, and espe- 
cially when there were no trinkets of any 
kind. So the girl came down in a kind of 
splendour, and blushing deeper than her 
delicate roses as she followed the elders 
into the drawing-room. 

'^ I told you,'' Lord Stanmore said, ^* that 
I had asked nobody else to-day. I have no 
very intimate friends who could have come, 
and I wanted to feel as if this were a kind 
of family gathering. Will you persuade 
Mrs. Lansdowne to look at it in that light, 
Nora ? " 

" Does she want persuading ? " asked Mr. 
Norton. ^* Please to remember that Nora is 
my daughter. She certainly belongs to our 
family ; and if she belongs to yours, there 
must be a link of some kind between us and 
you." 

'^ Not to speak of our being quite old 
friends now," added Mrs. Lansdowne. 

" Gordon is coming down to-morrow," the 
Earl said. ^^ He has made a great effort to 
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spare us one whole day, and that I believe is 
for Nora's sake, and not mine." 

At dinner somebody asked for an exact 
programme of the next two days' occupation. 

" To-morrow," Geoflfrey answered, '' there 
is to be a great gathering of all the farm- 
labourers and their wives, the school-children, 
and the young people generally of the estate. 
There is to be a dinner on the lawn at one 
o'clock, then all sorts of games and races, and 
tea at five." 

" And people arrive to stay also, don't 
they ? " 

^^ Yes. We shall be about a dozen here 
by this time to-morrow" (Lord Stanmore 
looked as if he much preferred the present 
size of the party); ^^ and on Thursday the 
higher class of tenants, farmers and shop- 
keepers, with their wives, have a dinner at 
five o'clock ; then the whole neighbourhood 
comes in the evening." 

^* For a dinner-party first, and a ball after- 
wards ? " asked Mrs. Lansdowne, lifting her 
eyebrows. 
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^^Yes; and all this with a host entirely 
new to his duties. You see how much I 
need help." 

*^ Oh, we will all do our best ! " said Mr. 
Norton. ^^Tou will find Nora nialdng fast 
friends with all the old women and children, 
at any rate." 

*^ I thought she had a special talent in 
that way," GeoflErey answered, ^^ when I saw 
the nods and smiles and curtseys she got, 
as we came home from Nun's Wood. You 
must not say here," he went on in a lower 
voice, **that you are not among your own 
people." 

*^ Poor people are always good to me," 
she answered, feeling her colour come and 
go uncomfortably under her cousin's look. 
^' But, of course, at Woodside we are all old 
friends, and so we get on specially well to- 
gether. You can't have any very poor people 
here ; and there are scarcely any there who 
could live all the year round without some 
help." 

^^ It is only too true," said Mr. Norton \ 
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and the talk turned, as N6ra had intended it 
should, to a discussion of the condition of 
the labouring classes, to which Geoffrey- 
brought much theoretical and Mr. Norton 
much practical knowledge. 

The ladies listened, putting in a word now 
and then, Mrs. Lansdowne shrewdly. Miss 
Norton ramblingly, and Nora pertinently 
enough to keep the talkers from wandering 
back to more personal matters. It troubled 
her to feel shy ; and, though the trouble 
w;as not of a painful kind, she wanted to get 
over it. When Greoffrey looked at or spoke 
to her, she could not look at or answer him 
exactly as she did other people ; this seemed 
so extremely silly that she trembled lest it 
should be detected, and preferred any general 
conversation to the risk of those munanage- 
able blushes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

When they left the dinner-table, it was still 
light, and the twins proposed to walk through 
the picture-gallery. Nora would very gladly 
have been excused ; but she had to act as 
guide, and her store of family traditions 
must be turned over and produced to 
explain the pictures. The singular likeness 
between the Cavalier brother and sister and 
the two present representatives of their race 
struck Mrs. Lansdowne immediately. "This 
is almost more like you than your own por- 
trait," she said to Nora — "much more like 
in expression, though the complexion and 
hair are rather different ; and yet I always 
supposed you to resemble your mother rather 
than your father." 
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Tliey were still discussing the two pictures 
when the gentlemen joined them. Nora felt 
annoyed with herself for being haunted by 
disagreeable recollections ; she said to herself, 
" I have heard that the best way to get rid 
of a ghost is to walk straight up to it" ; and, 
while the others were all talking, she went 
on resolutely, and placed herself at the 
great end window, where she and Mr. St. 
Maur had looked out and seen the sheep 
feeding. 

There were no sheep there now. The park, 
with its grand clusters of oaks, lay calm in 
the twilight. Gardeners were moving about 
below, seeing that all was in order for to- 
morrow's guests ; and, behind her, the master 
of Stanmore, restored to his rights by her 
act, was standing, a trusted and acknow- 
ledged friend, among the little group of 
those who were dearest to her. She had 
expected a pang of mortified pride, if of 
nothing worse; and, strange, she felt that 
there was not a drop of bitterness in her 
heart. The ghost had, indeed, vanished. 
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A smile crept over her face as she looked 
out and heard the murmur of talk behind 
her. 

<^ There 'a a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Kough-hew them how we will," — 

that was her thought ; and she knew that 
«he had failed and bungled many times in 
the work she had had to do, and that this 
hour of content was of free gift, and not of 
her earning. 

She turned round as the others came up, 
and Miss Norton said, — 

^'What were you looking at, Nora? 
Something pleasant, to judge by your face. 
Let us see." 

^^ Yes," she answered. ^^Is not it lovely 
out here ? " 

She moved a little, to allow Mrs. Lans- 
downe and Miss Norton to take the best 
place for seeing the landscape; and, in doing 
so, found herself close beside Geoffrey. 

" I wish you would dress up some day like 
the Countess Mabel," he said to her, '' that 
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we may judge better of the likeness. Every- 
body seems to think it marvellous, except 
me." 

^ ' You don't see it, then ? '' she asked,, 
rather disappointed. 

^^Yes, I see it; only not to the same 
degree as other people. Your hair and eyes 
are darker — and — well," he added, breaking 
off, "perhaps it is only that you are youy 
and not your own great -great -grand- 
mother." 

" I am I, certainly," she answered, feeling 
that he might have said, " and your cheeks 
are much redder " ; "but I hope you have 
discovered your own likeness ? " 

" Come and show it me." 

She went with him to the picture of tho 
former Geoffrey, which he looked at criti- 
cally. While he looked, she remembered 
what she had said of him long ago. Sinco 
then, he had made what the world in 
general would have called a very good bar- 
gain — what very few people would have 
judged to be a great sacrifice ; and yet it 
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seemed to her that he had justified her 
words, — more than justified them; for, to 
yield up his will, to sacrifice his pride of 
independence for duty's sake and for pity^s 
sake, had been a harder task than to run 
the glorious risks of battle. If no one else 
judged him truly, she did ; and she thought 
so in the moment that he stood silent. 

^^ So that is like me, is it ? " he said, pre- 
sently. ^^ I must be very nmch better look- 
ing than I thought, then ; or am I what 
people call ^ an ugly likeness ' of this old 
Geoffrey ? Don't tell me," he added, hastily. 
"I must show you the only likeness of 
myself that ever was taken. It is an old, 
faded daguerreotype which was done for my 
mother when I first went to school." 

*^ You will have to be painted now," she 
answered. She would have liked to say, 
^^ Do go and get the daguerreotype at once," 
but something made her feel as if the words 
would not come out. 

'' Likenesses should only be taken for those 
who love the originals," he said. '^ I must 
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have somebody to care for my picture before 
I have it painted." 

' ' Here are four people who would be all 
interested in it," she replied, making, as it 
were, a grasp at safe ground, and instantly 
upbraiding herself for stupidity. 

'' Interested in what?" asked Mr. Norton, 
seeing that she had turned towards him, and 
catching her last words. 

^^I have been telling Geoffrey that he 
ought to have his likeness done to hang 
here." 

^* Of course," said Miss Norton ; " and you 
should give him yours, Nora, to hang beside 
it. You know we all said it was only fit for 
this gallery." 

This was worse and worse. Mrs. Lans- 
downe saw Nora's discomposed look and Lord 
Stanmore's swift glance at her. 

^^Let us go back to the drawing-room," 
she said. " The light is getting too dim for 
pictures." 

The evening passed quickly, and was 
lengthened almost to midnight before any- 
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body thought of stirring. The talk was 
entirely general, and Nora took no great 
share in it. She was too happy, listening 
and enjoying the change that had come over 
her life. She had been rather apt to put 
together riches and misery, poverty and 
happiness. But here all the good things of 
life seemed to have come round her at once 
— everything that money could buy, and 
everything that it could not. The dearest 
of all, indeed, was gone ; but, since she had 
got rid of her fortune, she had been feeling 
as if she had drawn nearer to her mother. 
That, no doubt, was very fanciful. A good 
many of the pleasantnesses of life are fanci- 
ful, but it was an ingredient in her present 
content. If there was one other which out- 
weighed the rest, and yet was not quite clear 
even to her own consciousness, sho did not 
feel any particular desire to investigate it 
just at this moment. 

They separated at last. It was really 
late ; and, when morning came, Nora felt 
strangely unwilling to awake. A pleasant 
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dream, even pleasanter than last night's talk^ 
had taken possession of her, and to shake it 
off seemed like roughly dismissing an angel. 

She heard Watson come in, draw back 
curtains, fidget about the room a little, and 
go out, and still she never moved. At last 
a sunbeam stole right on to her pillow, and 
forced her to open her eyes. There was a 
flood of sunshine in the room, and in the 
midst of it, put just within reach of her 
hand, there lay a small square white thing 
— a letter, which no postman's hand had 
touched. 

She was still in such a dreamy state, that 
she made no movement to take it up, but 
lay and looked at it. 

^^What can it be?" she said to herself, 
and then lazily raised herself up and lifted 
it. Then she turned extremely red, and 
opened it in a great hurry. 

**My dear Nora," it began (just as 
Geoffrey's letters had all done), — '^I have 
something to say to you, which I meant to 
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keep till the strangers, who will be here to- 
day, had come and gone ; but, if your 
answer is what I wish it to be, I shall be a 
thousand times a better host for having it ; 
and if it is not, I may as well know my fate 
first as last. Indeed, I have begun to feel 
that I cannot keep my own counsel for 
another twenty-four hours. 

^^You must have guessed how very dear 
you are to me, but I am almost sure you do 
not know how long it has been the strongest 
wish of my heart to have you for my wife. 
Do you remember the day, a year ago, 
when we met at Mr. Gordon's chambers ? 
You must date my affection from that time ; 
and if I seem impatient now, remember 
how much patience I have used up already. 

" I do not ask for an answer at once ; but 
if you are not sure that you will say ^ No,' 
if you are wilHng to let me think of you to- 
day as even the probable future mistress of 
Stanmore, will you wear some blue ribbon 
or flower in your dress ? I shall not trouble 
you by word or look, if your refusal to do 
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this tells me that you refuse my greater 
request. But, if you can do it, you will 
make me very happy and very grateful. I 
am utterly stupid about writing what I sup- 
pose would be called a love-letter, and I 
have written more than I intended without 
saying half of what I wanted to say. For I 
want, above all things, to avoid hurting or 
importuning you ; and if you really cannot 
care for me, except as your cousin and 
^head of the family,' you must not be trou- 
bled by my disappointment. And yet if I 
did not think that I could really make you 
happy, if you will let me try, my own wishes, 
strong as they are, should have been kept 
out of sight for ever." 

It has been seen that, beside the crowd of 
admirers who had been drawn round her in 
the days of her grandeur by les beaux yeux 
de sa cassette^ as she herself had said, Nora 
had had a very fair share of lovers. And, 
although the duty of a heroine of romance 
is to refuse everybody until the right hero 
api3ears at the very end of the history, she- 
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had, on the contrary, been inclined to accept 
each one in turn. She would have married 
Bertie in the old days before her adventures 
began, partly from a very true affection and 
partly to satisfy those who had a right to 
guide her. She would have married Mr. 
Piers, because she thought that, by doing so, 
she should buy dearly, but not too dearly, 
her mother's safety. She had promised to 
marry Mr. St. Maur, because she thought he 
was an honourable man and loved her ; also, 
partly because she was oppressed by her 
position, and horribly lonely. 

But now things were different. She was 
happy, safely provided for, greatly loved, 
and utterly free from anxieties for those 
dear to her. She knew, as she read her 
cousin's letter, that, if she put on bhio 
ribbons that day, it would be because there 
was in her heart some new thing — a tremu- 
lous, tender gladness, a great pride and a 
great humility, which could be nothing else 
but love. And she never doubted that she 
would put on the blue ribbons ; she did not 
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even ask herself, '^ Shall I, or shall I not ? '^ 
From the moment she read those words of 
his, and knew that he certainly loved her, 
she was as certainly and nndoubtingly his 
as if they had been pledged to each other 
for vears* She wondered much over some 
things in his letter. How he could have 
cared for her the very first time they met, 
and yet she could have been so lonely and 
so unhappy since, seemed very strange. 
Why had he not come to her help? " Oh, 
that dreadful money ! " she cried ; and then 
came the recollection that, after all, it was 
that dreadful money which had brought 
them together, and at last, in her great 
happiness, she forgave the old man who had 
made her rich. 

All the windows were open, and delicious 
scents of flowers were filling the rooms and 
passages, when Nora came downstairs. Every 
one else was before her, for she had dawdled, 
unready to meet Geoffrey, and strangely 
hard to please about her dress. Watson had 
set her mind upon a pink and grey, whic h 
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was very pretty and new ; and Nora had felt 
an extraordinary difficulty in saying that 
she had resolved upon something quite 
different. She got what she wanted at last, 
and came into the brealdast-room in white 
with blue ribbons, looking as composed as 
she could, and feeling as if certainly the 
beating of her heart must be visible to 
everybody. 

She got through her " Good mornings" 
rapidly, and gave the most intense attention 
to her breakfast. Mr. Gordon, who had 
arrived early, sat next to her and talked, 
but she had not the least idea what he 
talked about. Geoffrey spoke sometimes, 
but not very much ; she heard his voice, but 
did not dare to look at him. She wondered 
whether any one guessed what had happened ; 
and she fancied breakfast lasted at least an 
hour. 

When it was over, everybody went out to 
see the preparations which were making for 
the entertainment of the party on the lawn. 
A large tent was already put up, and long 
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tables were being arranged. Beyond, were 
spaces arranged for cricket, archery, and 
other games ; and a whole army of men were 
busy, hurrying here and there, carrying 
every imaginable thing, from targets to salt- 
cellars. 

Lord Stanmore had been called away to 
give some directions, and the others, after a 
little while, strolled off to explore for them- 
selves. Miss Norton seated herself under 
the shade of a great copper beech, and Mrs. 
Lansdowne and Nora wandered to the 
archery-ground. As they were coming 
back, tliey saw Geoffrey talking to Miss 
Norton ; he made a step or two forward to 
join them, and asked if they approved of 
what was being done. 

^^Very much," Mrs. Lansdowne said. 
^^ There is but one thing I am doubtful 
about, and that is whether people will be 
able to stand or sit anywhere but in the 
shade. How hot it is already ! " 

" Yes ; I have been thinking that we 
. might put some seats under the trees at this 
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end of tlic avenue. I want Nora to come 
and give mo her opinion." 

Nora wondered how he could say her 
name so coolly ; she felt that she could not 
have pronounced his at that moment without 
betraying herself to all the world. 

^^ I will go with you," said Miss Norton, 
who had risen from her seat, and thought 
the deep shadows of the avenue looked 
tempting. 

There was nothing to he done but sub- 
mit. Lord Stanmore accepted the proposal 
with perfect civility. Nora, who had fancied 
one moment before, that she had no courage 
for a fMe-ct-tHe with her cousin, now felt 
rather cross at being deprived of it. The 
three walked away together, and in the 
next quarter of an hour decided upon various 
places for seats. In the course of their in- 
vestigation they came to the busy little 
stream, and stopped to admire it. Great 
masses of forget-me-nots lined the banks, 
and Geoffrey stepped down and gathered a 
bunch of the blue blossoms. 
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" They go well with your dress," he said 
to Nora ; ^ ^ and they are the first flowers I 
have gathered at Stanmore. Will you wear 
them ? " 

"How lovely they are!" she answered, 
feeling very red and uncomfortable ; and, 
without thinking what she was doing, she 
put the cool, beautiful things to her hot 
-cheeks. Then she saw Geoffrey looking at 
her, and blushed redder than before. At 
that moment Miss Norton was occupied in 
watching some live creature which inhabited 
the brook side, and he seized the oppor- 
timity. 

" You had my letter ?" he said, hurriedly. 

" Yes." 

Other words were on his lips, but Miss 
Norton was so near that his courage failed. 
He did not want a maimed answer. 

" Give me one or two of those back," he 
begged. 

She offered him the whole bunch, half 
laughing, but, seeing that she had vexed 
him, chose out three or four of the finest 
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blossoms and gave them. He put them into 
his coat, and they all walked on together. 

When they returned to the [house the sun 
was high, and in an hour, or little more, the 
crowd of visitors would arrive. Mrs. Lans- 
downe insisted upon carrying her sister and 
Nora off to rest, and the gentlemen were 
left to go about the place as they pleased. 
They, also, shortly after, went indoors. 

Geoffrey Darcy had never been a man who 
feared difficulties, but he had felt a great 
doubt as to how he should play the host 
either to his tenants or to his neighbours. 
To have entertained friends, or even old 
acquaintances, would have been a different 
thing ; but these people were either absolute 
strangers or the acquaintance of only a few 
weeks back, and he had never been apt 
in social matters. He had been almost 
frightened — at any rate, exceedingly bored 
— ^by this sudden necessity for hospitality. 
But if Nora would listen to him, if he might 
hope to have her there beside him as his 
promised wife, he thought he should get 
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through the two days with comparative ease. 
Now she had been told his wishes, and had 
given a favourable answer, he was almost 
sure that she loved him, and quite sure tliat 
she was willing to be loved. The aspect of 
things had changed for him beyond his 
expectation, and the f^te had all at once 
become a new thing — her festival, the birth- 
day of their joint lives. There was no longer 
tedium or cold duty to be thought of ; he 
felt now that, if all the world were to come 
to Stanmore, all the world except one man 
should be welcome there. But he was glad 
to have one half -hour of quiet all the same, 
for he was not yet past the stage when even 
men like to dream a little over their love. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The dinner on the lawn was over, and the 
speech-making had begun. Lord Stanmorc, 
Mr. Norton, and Nora were at the head of 
the table, and Mr. Gordon was standing 
behind Nora's chair. An old man was 
proposing the health of the new landlord, 
and had ' rambled off a little into reminis- 
cences of past times. 

^^When I was a boy," he said, "there 
was the old lord and lady at the Castle, 
and their three grandsons — ^three as fine 
young gentlemen as could be seen anywhere. 
They used to be all over the place : every- 
body knew them, and they knew everybody. 
Master Geoffrey, he was the youngest of the 
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three, and delicate. Many's the time I 
carried him on my. back. But he was full of 
tricks. One day he locked me into the stable 
at my place (it was my father's then), and I 
had to let myself down with a rope from the 
loft-door. Well, they are all dead ai;id gone ; 
but I understand that the lady sitting beside 
my lord there is Master Geoffrey's daughter ; 
and so, if you please, neighbours, I should 
like to drink my lord's health and hers 
together." 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and 
Geoffrey had to reply. He wondered, as he 
got up, whether anybody guessed how plea- 
sant it was to him that Nora's name should 
have been so joined with his. It never once 
struck him disagreeably tha^, while she was 
affectionately linked with ^' the old lord," 
he was an utter stranger : he could as soon 
have been jealous of his own right hand as 
of her. He said a few words of thanks, and 
then added, — 

^^ When I asked my cousin, Miss Darcy, 
to join us to-day, I had forgotten that there 
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would certainly be some among you who 
could remember her father. I asked her 
partly for selfish reasons, and partly because, 
if she were like the rest of the world, most 
of you would be her tenants and guests 
instead of mine. You know all that has 
happened lately to bring me among you. I 
hope we may have a long and friendly 
connexion ; and if we do — if you find me, 
as 1 fully intend you shall, a good landlord 
and a good neighbour — it will be owing, in 
more ways than I can tell you now, to her 
influence." 

Nora had whispered a word to Mr. Gordon 
just as her cousin began to speak. She 
almost repented herself now, but before she 
could recall her request Mr. Gordon had 
begun. 

^^Miss Darcy begs mo," he said, ^^to 
thank you for drinking her health, and still 
more for your recollection of old days, which 
are full of interest for her. She might, as 
you know, and as Lord Stanmore] has just 
reminded you, have been at this moment 
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owner of a large portion of the family 
property ; but she refused to benefit by what 
she considered a wrong, and has forced us 
all to give way to her. The result has been 
to unite all the family estates in the posses- 
sion of the present Earl, and to enable Miss 
Darcy to make the acquaintance of her 
father's old home and her father's old friends. 
I am sure you will join me in hoping that 
she may see a good deal of both; in the 
mean time, I thank you in her name." 

Soon after Mr. Gordon's speech, the party 
at the long table began to break up, and the 
cricket-ground to be populous. The children 
were shy ; the women stiff. Nobody quite 
knew what to do. It was exactly the kind 
of emergency to which Nora was accustomed, 
and in which she knew her powers. She 
took Mr. Norton to give her what little 
courage she needed, and, boldly facing the 
strange multitude, soon made friends on all 
sides. 

The children were the first to be thought 
of; and Mrs. Lansdowne and the Earl, 
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coming anxiously to see what could be done 
for them, found them already busy with all 
their hearts at various games. Nora was 
in the midst of ^^ I wrote a letter to my 
love," and could not even stop to speak to 
them; but Mrs. Lansdowne said, as they 
moved away, — 

^^You need trouble yourself no more 
about them. Nora has a perfect genius for 
managing children." 

" She must not stay there in the sun," 
Geoffrey answered; and it was probably 
the first time in her life that anybody had 
ever thought that Nora ought to be saved 
from doing any piece of work whatever. 
He was in earnest, however, and came back 
not long after, determined to take her into 
some less fatiguing neighbourhood. 

She wcbs tired, when the time came for all 
the party to assemble at tea. She could do 
no good then, and she quietly slipped 
indoors and up to her own room. How 
deliciously cool and still it was, with the 
sun off the windows, and only faint and 
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softened sounds of voices stealing up from 
below. She sat down in a deep chair, and 
gave herself up to rest and dream. 

All day long her existence had been like 
the days one sometimes spends by the sea 
in summer. Voices and footsteps, and all 
the stir of comilion life, are on the beach 
about us ; we meet acquaintances ; we listen 
to the band playing ; we notice some little 
social drama going on beside us. And 
through everything, and over everything, 
we hear the deep music of the waves rolling 
in from the ocean — the grand sweet anthem 
that will go on when these voices are silent. 
Grand, and wonderful, and eternal as the 
hymn of the sea seemed to her the hymn of 
love in her heart. She sat and listened to it 
now, beginning to comprehend it, and 
steeping her soul in its half-inarticulate 
harmonies. What was strangest to her, 
was the feeling that she might be entirely 
at reat in this new existence. Even from 
a little child she had had to order her own 
life and much of the lives of others : now 
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that care was over, there would no longer be 
any ego in her world. It was strangely 
sweet — too new yet to be anything but a 
marvel, as she sat there, smiling softly, and 
wondering this great good had come to 
her. 

She got up at last, telling herself that Mrs. 
Lansdowne would wonder at her disappear- 
ance ; and had just taken up again the hat 
she had thrown oflF, when somebody knocked 
xit her door. It was Miss Norton who came 
to ask if she would like to hear the children 
sing before they went away. 

They went down together, and found the 
children of the Stanmore schools standing 
in a half-circle in front of the drawing-room 
windows, singing in unsteady chorus. The 
^oups on the lawn were beginning to 
melt away; and when the children dis- 
persed, the out-of-door business of the day 
was ended, and Lord Stanmore was free 
to devote himself to the guests under his 
roof. 

All day Nora had promised herself that 
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she would take some opportunity of going- 
to the disused drawing-room. She did not 
want to have any one with her, but to slip 
into the room quietly, and make thorough 
acquaintance with It in reality, as she had 
done long ago in imagination. The old 
Countess, the one sweet and gracious figure 
of her father's youth, had always been a 
very real and lovable person to her; she 
wanted to go and find out what actual traces 
of her remained in the room she had in- 
habited. Now she saw her chance. Mrs. 
Lansdowne and Miss Norton were going to 
their rooms. Mr. Norton and .Mr. Gordon 
were standing on the lawn, discussing some-^ 
thing or other ; and the Earl was seeing the 
last of the old women safely under way for 
home. She hurried out of the occupied 
apartments, for she knew the great doors of 
communication were fastened, went along a 
passage, found the other entrance, and, 
feeling almost like Mrs. Bluebeard, turned 
the handle, and stepped into the haunted 
chamber. 
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The light there was already dim, for tho 
windows were partly shaded by climbing 
roses and honeysuckle, which were no longer 
carefully cut from about them. A ghostly 
quiet reigned, and Nora instinctively moved 
gently through the twilight space of the 
great room. She went to the hearth, and, 
standing there, looked round her. Every- 
thing stood precisely as it had done on her 
former visit — precisely as it had done forty ' 
years before. There was the writing-table, 
the work-table, the two high-backed carved 
chairs, and the Indian screen which had 
been used to shut in the hearth, with its 
pleasant family life now departed. As she 
paused, trying to conjure up a picture of her 
father's childhood, she heard the door open 
and shut, and, before she could move to see 
who had followed her, Geoffrey came round 
the screen and stood beside her. 

'^How did you come here?" she asked, 
feeling suddenly that this was, after all, the 
right place for him to find her. 

" I saw a white dress disappear into this 
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room/' he answered, *^ and knew it must be 
yours ; so I followed you. Nora, what a 
long day it has been ! " 

He had caught both her hands in his, and 
was looking at her with eyes that seemed to 
keep hers down, even though she laughed, 
and tried to lift them. 

^^Are you tired already of entertaining 
strangers ? " she said. 

^^ Tired of waiting for a word from you. 
Say it now : tell me that this means all I 
hope it means." 

He touched her ribbons as he spoke. 

" How can I tell ? " she answered, wilfully. 
^^ I know what blue means, if that will do." 

*^ What does it mean ? " 

'} Truth." 

*^ You would not put it on to deceive 
anybody, then ? " 

'' No, indeed." 

" Truly, then, do you love me ? " 

'' Truly, I do." 

She said that much very clearly, if very 
low ; but, after that, she could hardly have 
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told, even if she would, how the dialogue 
went on. They sat down in the dusky, 
long-unused room ; and he told her again, 
as he had told her in his letter, how he had 
loved her ever since the day of their first 
meeting. He said that he had been slow 
to understand that the recollection of that 
day, of her words, her looks, her tones, was 
to become a part of his life ; but that, when 
he had found it out, he had felt that he must 
avoid her. 

'^ Ah ! " she said, '^ how I wanted you to 
be my friend ! If I could have guessed ! " 

His arm was round her then, holding her 
where she thought she would be safe for 
ever ; and they could afford to talk of past 
troubles. 

^'I suppose I blundered," he answered; 
^^ but don't you see that I feared lest, in 
your generosity, you should be too good to 
me for either your own happiness or mine ? 
I could neither have asked you to marry 
me then, nor have borne to see you marry 
any one else." 
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"Well, it is all right now," she said, 
softly. 

It was not necessary for them to speak 
of the means by which all had come right. 
That might be very well for outsiders : they 
understood each other far too thoroughly to 
think of going into explanations. Beside, 
they had more interesting things to speak 
of. 

But at last, when the dressing-bell had 
rung, and dusk had deepened around them 
almost to positive darkness, she escaped aind 
fled, afraid of meeting anybody, through the 
hall and upstairs to her room. 

" I shall tell Mr. Norton before dinner," 
Greoflfrey said, as she was leaving him. 
" You do not mind people knowing, do 
you ? " 

" Oh, yes, I do, just at present," she 
answered, feeling as if something very sacred 
were threatened with profanation. . 

" But I can't trust myself," he urged. 
" Think how long I have been obliged to be 
silent.*' 
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^^ Well, as you please." She was just 
going ; but she turned back to say, with 
shamefaced decision, '^ What you think best, 
I shall think so." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It must be owned that the people who were 
gathered together, in the drawing-room at 
Stanmore that evening made no very clear 
impression upon Nora's mind. She knew 
some of them; others were strangers, 
acquaintances of the Earl in his chrysalis 
condition, and either legal or literary. She 
did not hear the name of the gentleman who 
took her in to dinner, but he was agreeable 
in himself, and interesting from the fact of 
having known her cousin a long time. Alto- 
gether, dinner went off very pleasantly ; but 
both then and afterwards there seemed to 
be a sort of golden haze about her, through 
which indifferent things and people looked 
misty and far off. 
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In the drawing-room, before the gentle- 
men came in, a lady sang. She was a woman 
of about thirty, small, plain, and ungraceful, 
but she had the gift of song. She began 
with a bit of some Italian opera, which 
Nora, being ill trained in such matters, did 
not know, and then fell almost suddenly 
into a different world, and sang Sir Philip 
Sidney's verses : — 

<' My true love hath my heart, and I have his, 

By just exchange one to the oth6r given ; 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, — 

There never was a better bargain driven : 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

'^ His heart in me keeps me and him in one; 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides ; 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own ; 

I cherish his, because in me it bides : 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his." 

A simple air, drea^mily sweet, and an 
exquisite voice, giving words and music with 
equal perfection, made this singing something 
never to be forgotten, especially when the 
refrain was the very truth which was making 
life beautiful. 
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While Nora was considering how she 
should make friends with the singer, she 
saw that the Earl, who had just come in, 
was talking to her with that sort of look and 
manner which seems to show old acquaint- 
ance. In a minute afterwards he came 
across the room. 

^^ What do you think of Miss Leighton's 
singing?" he asked. 

^^ I don't know what I thinks' she 
answered : ^' I feel as if it were the loveliest 
music I ever heard in my life." 

There was a little gathering in Mrs. 
Lansdowne's room when every one had gone 
upstairs. 

^^ So it is settled, my dear?" Mrs. 
Lansdowne said, putting her two hands on 
Nora's shoulders, and looking earnestly at 
her. 

^^Yes," she answered. "I meant to tell 
you to-night." 

^^ Lord Stanmore told my brother. Well, 
Nora, it will be hard to lose you again." 

^^Dear Mrs. Lansdowne," Nora said, 
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putting her arms round her old friend, " you 
will never lose me, I hope, nor I you. You 
and — he — are such friends already." 

^^ Ah, my dear!" interposed Miss Norton, 
pathetically, '' men are very ready to be 
friendly before they are married, but what 
do they care afterwards ? " 

'' I will not have a word said against my 
cousin," Nora said, glad to take refuge in a 
laugh. '^ If I thought it would be necessary, 
I would have it put into the settlements that 
he should be bound to be at least half as 
fond of you all as I am." 

Mrs. Lansdowne kissed her; and Mr. 
Norton, who had come in on purpose, drew 
her away for a moment. 

^^ I need not ask whether it is all right," 
he said gently. '' Lord Stanmore came to 
me just before dinner, and did not much 
surprise me with his news. He had made 
sure of my consent beforehand." 

"Had he?" Nora asked, with some 
astonishment. 

" The day he came to Woodside he had 
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asked Mr. Gordon to tell me tliat he had for 
a long time been attached to you, and that 
he was going to ask you to come here with 
the purpose of doing what he has done. If 
I did not approve, I had a chance of pre- 
venting your visit, or trying to do so." 

" But you did not try to prevent it ? " 

" No : on the contrary, I am ready to 
confess that I encouraged it. It occurred to 
me that perhaps you romantic young people 
might settle your affairs together better than 
we old people, with all our wisdom, could do 
it for you." 

^' You would never have settled anything 
but what was right." 

^^ Thank you, my dear child. Certainly, 
it has generally happened that your opinion 
has been my opinion; so we have each a 
great idea of the other s judgment." 

But, when Nora was gone, Mr. Norton 
lingered a minute with a grave face to say 
to his sister, '^ The old house is to be left to 
us old people, then ? I wish we could, have 
kept her. But ' there 's no fool like an old 
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fool.' I ought to have known better than to 
count upon it." 

If Nora had really desired it, Lord Stan- 
more would have yielded to her in the 
matter of keeping their secret for a day or 
two longei:; but, as it was, he wished to 
make known their engagement immediately : 
in fact, everybody in the house knew of it 
before it was twenty-four hours old; but 
Nora hardly counted upon so public an 
announcement of it as awaited her. 

The dinner in the great hall to the tenant- 
farmers on the estate had gone off very 
successfully. Lord Stanmore and Mr. Grordon 
were of the party ; and at the end of the 
dinner a number of ladies had gone into a 
gallery which crossed the upper end of the 
hall, to look down and to listen to the 
speeches. Whether a report of what had 
happened the day before had suggested it 
or not, it is certain that, after the Earl's 
health had been drunk, Nora's was proposed 
by one of the guests, much as it had been 
done yesterday; and, with a queer feeling 
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that something was going to happen, she 
saw from her place in the gallery that 
Geoffrey rose himself to reply for her. 

Her heart beat so loudly that she could 
not hear the first words he said. When she 
did begin to understand, he was saying, — 
^^ It is true that at present she is not per- 
sonally known to any of you ; but that, I 
hope, will very soon cease to be the case. 
After the kind words which have been 
spoken about her here both yesterday and 
to-day, it seems to me that I ought to tell 
you that before many weeks are over she 
will, God willing, be Countess of Stan- 
more." 

A storm of applause greeted the end of 
the Earl's sentence, but Nora got up and 
fled. *^ Before many weeks are over" — 
that was quite a new idea to her. Had he 
any right to say it ? 

She did not quite know whether she was 
vexed, or only confused and frightened. 
She rushed away out of the house, and, 
getting under the shadow of the trees, 
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walked on along the avenue till she came to 
the brook. She knew she had not much 
time to spare. Dinner was at half-past 
seven, and the clock struck seven directly 
after she came out. But she thought 
nothing but the coolness and quiet of out-of- 
doors would rid her of this trembling of all 
her nerves. 

She stayed by the brook for a while, and 
by degrees came to herself. After all, there 
was no reason to be so disturbed, she told 
herself. It was perhaps best that her 
engagement should be spoken of openly. 
Oh, if she had had no other engagement 
now to remember with shame and self- 
reproach ! How was it that Geoffrey could 
treat her just as if she had never done any- 
thing to forfeit his respect? Could it be 
that he understood somehow what she knew 
so well now, that he was really her first 
love? He had been right. Of course he 
was right in whatever he said and did. 
She had proved that without him she was 
not to be trusted. He had to decide for her 
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now, and he should decide just as he thought 
best. 

This was a very calming course of ideas. 
As soon as ever she had made up her mind 
that Geoffrey was the proper person to- 
answer both for himself and her, she came 
back contentedly to the house, and drove 
Watson to distraction by demanding to be 
dressed in ten minutes. 

The first thing she saw, when she came 
down again, was the comfortable and familiar 
figure of Lady Hudson, seated on a sofa 
near the drawing-room door. She went to 
her at once, and was most affectionately 
received. 

'^ Such a piece of news, my dear!" Lady 
Hudson began, impetuously; ^^ so suitable! 
I do congratulate you, and him too. It will 
be too delightful to have you for a neigh- 
bour ; and so nice to have this charming old 
place open again." 

^^It is a 'charming old place, is not it?" 
Nora said. 

*^But not more charming than its master. 
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No : I assure you, my dear, I am quite in 
love with Lord Stanmore.'' 

'^ Thank you, Lady Hudson," said 
Oeoffrey, who had come up unperceived. 
^^I am a living proof that listeners do some- 
times hear good of themselves." 

He had brought somebody up to intro- 
<luce to Lady Hudson ; and when they had 
begun to talk, he managed to say, un- 
lieard, — 

^^ Are you vexed with me, Nora ? 
Perhaps I said too much this afternoon." 

"You took me by surprise," she said, 
falteringly. 

"Forgive me, dear. Oh, if these people 
ivere but gone ! I must talk to you." 

" Patience," she whispered. 

"Don't engage yourself for every dance," 
5ie begged. "Manage to give me ten 
minutes, at least." 

He had to leave her then. Dinner was 
announced, and Sir Harry Hudson suddenly 
appeared by her side. 

Poor Sir Harry ! He had come to Stan- 
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more eager to see her ; not quite clear what 
he meant to do, but meaning to do something, 
all his dreams about which collapsed before 
the piece of news which so pleased his- 
mother. He was struck dumb now, and as- 
nearly sulky as it was in his nature to be. 

He led the unconscious object of his affec-^ 
tion into the dining-room, and sat down by 
her ; but he felt that dinner was an empty 
ceremony, a burdensome rite of civilization. 
He would have liked to get her somewhere 
by herself — say, in a boat on the river — and 
have told her how much better it would 
have been to have married him. He would 
have liked rather to have Lord Stanmore in 
some quiet place where he could have told 
him forcibly a little of his mind. But he 
could not do either ; he could only sit and 
pretend to eat his dinner, and say " yes " and 
^^no," in rather tragic tones, when Nora 
talked to him. 

Things mended a little, it is true, as time^ 
went on. Sir Harry had never sulked for a 
whole hour in his life, and he found it 
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impossible to do so now. By degrees, he 
thawed. It would be much better to have 
Nora for a friend and neighbour than to lose 
her altogether. How happy she looked ! 
Certainly, girls were queer creatures, but it 
was pleasant to see her face so bright. At 
last he flung away the last morsel of his ill- 
humour with a grand effort. 

"I suppose I may congratulate you," ho 
said, a little doubtfully. 

*^ You may, certainly, if you like," she 
answered. ^^Lady Hudson seems to have 
heard the news." 

^^Oh, yes; we heard it as soon as we 
arrived. I little thought, when we rode over 
here together last Easter, that you were to 
be ever settled here." 

'^ You could not have thought it less 
than I did," she answered ; and a sudden 
remembrance warned him to leave the 
subject. 

One ball must needs be very like another. 
Nora could not keep out of her recollection 
that evening, at Hudson's Court, which she 
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would have given the world to have blott^^d 
out of her life. She had determined that 
this evening she would dance very little, 
and she held to her resolution the more 
firmly because she saw that Geoffrey did 
not dance at all. Once or twice he was 
beside her for a while ; altogether, the even- 
ing, in spite of her regret, was a pleasant 
one. But yet it was pleasanter when it was 
over ; and pleasantest of all when, next day, 
guest after guest departed, and the little 
circle of those who had so much in common 
was all that was left. 

That afternoon the lovers wandered away 
by themselves to talk over their affairs. 
They must have done it at great length, for 
they were fully two hours absent; but 
there was only one part of the conversa- 
tion likely to interest anybody but them- 
selves. 

^^ When is the church to be closed for the 
restoration ? '^ Lord Stanmore asked. 

^^ Almost directly ; in three or four weeks 
at the furthest." 
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^^Then we must be married in three or 
four weeks at the furthest. ThiBre is no 
help, you see." 

^^But it is to be finished by Christmas." 

^' Perhaps. But that is months off. Don't 
ask me to wait so long, unless you have 
some very good reason." 

She had not, as it appeared ; and they came 
home, and nearly threw Miss Norton into 
hysterics by announcing that they thought 
of being; married that day month. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AVhen there have been two weddings in the 
beginning of a history, it would be tiresome 
to give a full account of the third one, which 
must come at the end. In real life, marriage 
is more a commencement than a conclusion ; 
but on paper heroes and heroines cease to 
be interesting as soon as they have managed 
to pair themselves satisfactorily. It is 
enough to say that, before the leaves had 
fallen from the great chestnuts in Woodside 
churchyard, the church was full of woi:k- 
men, and Nora Darcy and her husband were 
far away, going southward for their first 
holiday together. Mr. Piers had married 
them ; and Mariana and Alick Forsyth had 
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been able to stay in England for the 
wedding. 

It was not until some months after they 
went away, that a new inmate came to 
Dean's Hall. Phoebe Lansdowne had refused 
Nora's urgent invitation; but, when the 
young people were all gone, Mr. Norton 
took a journey to London, of the purpose 
of which he said little to any one before- 
hand. He went straight to Phoebe's lodging, 
and waited for her return from her day'& 
work. It was a very modest but not 
uncomfortable room in which he waited; 
rather bare, as lodgings are apt to be, but 
with the look also of being a lady's room. 
There were some good engravings, a few 
books, a piano, with a good deal of music, 
a work-basket, and on the hearth a sleek 
grey cat sleeping peacefully. One little 
table had a curious altar-like air about it. 
A picture of the Crucifixion hung above it 
on the wall ; and on the table was a sort of- 
shrine of very finely carved wood, such as 
might hold a portrait. The doors of tliis^ 
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shrine were firmly locked, and in front of it 
was a beautiful Dresden cup filled with 
violets. Mr. Norton noticed everything 
carefully, but his eyes came back again and 
again to this table. 

At last there was a step upon the stairs, 
the door opened, and Phoebe came in. She 
was looking tired and sad. As she saw her 
unexpected visitor, surprise brought a quick 
flush to her cheeks, which only lasted a 
moment, and then left her pale. 

' ' Mr. Norton ! " she said, f alteringly. 

'^ I wanted to see you, my dear," Mr. 
Norton said, kindly. ^^ I have a message 
for you from Nora, and I want to have a 
little talk with you on my own account." 

They sat down opposite each other, and 
Phoebe asked, '^ Are you staying in town ? '' 

^^ I am but just arrived. My stay depends 
on — affairs. Plainly," he went on, after a 
moment's pause, " my business is with you. 
I want you to change your mind, and come 
home to us." 

A look of pain passed over Phoebe's face. 
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^^ I have chosen my own life," she said ; 
^^ let me live it out." 

^^My dear girl," Mr. Norton said, speak- 
ing very gently, but steadily, ^^las it ever 
struck you that you may be doing a wrong 
to us ? " 

^^ To you ? How is that possible ? " 

^ ^ You are dear to us ; you must be of im- 
portance to us, for our poor boy's sake." 

^^ Ah ! " she cried out, " hate me ! Don't 
say you think kindly of me for his sake." 
She got up and walked quickly through the 
room, pressing her hands together convul- 
sively, ^^ Oh, leave me in peace ! " 

Mr. Norton rose too. He could not under- 
stand this violent agitation. 

" Phoebe," he said, " is this solitude chosen 
as a punishment, or because you like to be 
free from all ties ? I think I have a right 
to ask." 

She turned and looked at him in a pitiful, 
bewildered way. 

"Have you? Perhaps you have. How 
could I like solitude ? " 
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" And yet you fled from us all at the very 
first moment possible. The moment our poor 
boy was dead, you seemed to wish to escape 
from his very memory, from all that reminded 
you of him. Was it because you hated us — 
and perhaps him ? " 

They were standing facing each other 
across the little square centre table. Phoebe's 
head was slightly thrown back as if with 
pain ; her beautiful golden-brown eyes were 
fixed on Mr. Norton's face. 

" You know I did not love him," she said, 
slpwly. 

"And if I do, I know that he loved 
you." 

" Oh, yes ! " The wide-open eyes closed 
for a moment ; the words came with a sigh — 
a breath of passionate sorrow and longing. 
She dropped into a seat, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

" K you made him unhappy, at least you 
know that he would have been forgiving." 

" Yes." 

" And if we forgive — ^for his sake ? " 
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^^ Forgive? and yet ask no questions?" 
she said, doubtfully. 

*^ This is Nora's message," Mr. Norton 
went on : ^^ ^ Tell Phoebe that if she can trust 
my judgment, and if you are willing to in- 
vite her, I think she ought to come back 
to Woodside and to her own people and 
T3ertie's.' " 

"Nora says so ?" 

"Nora writes so to me here. See, this is 
the letter." 

Phoebe took it, and read. 
" Mr. Norton," she said, humbly, after a 
short silence, " I was a very bad wife. If — 
if he had lived, I think he could never have 
been happy again. I had destroyed his 
happiness and his life. None of you could 
ever really forgive me." 

" Child," he answered, " you don't know 
what you are saying. Come home to Dean's 
Hall with me." 
" For his sake ? " 

" For Bertie's sake and your own. 1 have 
known every day of your life almost, since 
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Nora found you. You are a different crea- 
ture, Phoebe, from the girl I used to know." 

A week or two later Phoebe's pupils lost 
sight of their beautiful mistress, and slie was 
installed at Dean's Hall. It was perhaps 
harder for Mrs. Lansdowne than for any one 
else to see the good that was to come out of 
this change ; but by degrees the slender 
black-robed figure* came to be welcome 
everywhere; the lovely face, never quite 
unshadowed by past sorrow, grew dear to 
those whom its brighter beauty had never 
touched. Phoebe Lansdowne learned to love 
and be loved by l^liose from whom Phoebe 
Pritchard would have turned away. 

A little adventure befell her about two 
years after Nora's marriage. She was per- 
suaded to go to Stanmore for a week or two,, 
and there her wonderful beauty, with its 
softened charm, completely overthrew Sir 
Harry Hudson. He fell desperately in love 
with her — so desperately that, when he had 
failed completely to move her, he even won 
over his mother to be his advocate. But 
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Phoebe was firm. ^^ I shall never marry 
again,'' she said to both mother and son, and 
so went back to her home. 

It is several years now since Nora Darcy 
became Countess of Stanmore. Time has 

« 

gone by so smoothly with her and hers that 
there is very little to tell about them — 
nothing worth the telling here. But others 
whose lives touched hers in the earlier time 
have known more of change. Mr. St. Maur, 
after living abroad for a year, came back to 
England with a very handsome young wife, 
w:ho was said to be as rich as she was hand- 
some. Unfortunately, she was a low-born 
and vulgar-minded young woman, with a 
temper of most passionate violence. It 
was soon notorious that husband and wife 
quarrelled perpetually ; and at last, one day, 
Mrs. St. Maur was found lying dead, stabbed 
with a little toy dagger. There was so much 
reason to suspect her husband, that he 
narrowly escaped a trial for murder; but 
he declared, and truly, as it appeared, that 
she had killed herself in a fit of ungovernable 
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rage. When the scandal of this affair was 
over, he began to regain his old popularity ; 
and, as he is now a rich man, he is hardly ^y 
likely to lose it again. 

Sir Harry has not yet consoled himself for 
his disappointment about Phoebe; but his 
mother does not despair, and still goes on 
looking out for a daughter-in-law. ''It is 
no use, mater," he says to her: ''you will 
have to wait till one of Lady Stanmore's 
daughters is old enough for me." 

" On revient toujours, toujours, • 
A sea premiers amours." 



THE END. 
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